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The Week. 


DurinG the week there was no gold exported, 
but near the close the rates for foreign exchange 
again approached the gold-shipping point. 
The New York banks gained $2,465,475 in 
reserve, and ran their surplus up to $3,153,- 
300. This gain came chiefly from Treasury 
disbursements on account of bond redemp- 
tions. Of the $60,000,000 of 34 per cent. bonds 
covered by the 105th, 106th, and 107th calls 
only $8,309,400 remain unpaid. The 108th 
call for $20,000,000 matures April 8, and no 
order for the prepayment of these bonds with- 
out rebate has yet been issued. Early in the 
week the 109th call for $15,000,000 of the 33 
per cent. (extended 6s) bonds was issued, to 
mature $5,000,000 on each of the first three 
Wednesdays of May. At the Stock Exchange 
the week has been remarkable. There was a 
complete change in the tone of the speculation 
in stocks from depression and weakness to 
strengthand buoyancy; the advance in prices of 
the leading stocks ranged from 1 to 11 points ; 
United States bonds advanced 4@4, and rail- 
road bonds 1@7 points. This change was 
brought about mainly by a combination of the 
wealthiest speculative railroad managers, who 
agreed to unite for the common defence, in the 
market, of the stocks of their respective prop- 
erties against the attacks of another class of 
speculators, of large but inferior means, who 
have been ‘‘ raiding ” stocks for many weeks. 
The existence of the combination was reveal- 
ed to the public, first by the display of securi- 
ties by Jay Gould, which was alluded to in 
our last issue, and, second, by a series of pub- 
lished statements in the daily papers. The 
most important of these statements was that 
of Mr. William H. 
fect that the railroad war on both pas- 
senger and freight rates was practically set- 
tled, and that a pooling arrangement for five 
years had been made. His declaration and 
Gould’s display were supported by their orders 
to buy their leading stocks ; they raising the 
buying price on eachsucceeding day and tak- 
ing all the stock offered on each day at the 
appointed price. In this way, the confidence 
of dealers in stocks that the market could no 
longer be successfully attacked induced general 
speculative buying, and as prices are low for 
many stocks, the investing public late in the 
week came in as buyers, as did also to a 
moderate extent the foreign markets, 











Nothing could have more clearly demonstrat- 
ed the utter absence of efficient leadership 
among the Republican majority of the House 
of Representatives than their caucus on Wed- 
nesday weck. Mr. Robeson, who presided, 
probably thought it useless, after the experi- 
ences he has gone through, to make on his part 
any attempt in that direction. All he had to 
say in opening the meeting was that it would 
be a good thing for the Republican party 
to have some policy or other, and that 


Vanderbilt, to the ef- 





suggestions in that respect were now in order. 
A considerable number of such suggestions 
followed, touching a variety of things, but no- 
body spoke with any weight of authority. There 
were no formal votes taken upon any of the 
resolutions ; but after a great confusion of 
tongues the caucus finally arrived at what is 
called ‘‘a general understanding ” concerning 
several points of importance, and it may be 
said that it thus brought forth results of value. 
In the first place, it appeared that a large 
majority of the Republican members of the 
House were opposed to the repeal or reduction 
of the taxes on whiskey and tobacco. Mr. 
Kelley of Pennsylvania produced the well- 
known arguments of the protectionists in 
favor of the repeal in his usual sonorous styte, 
but found the current of opinion so strongly 
against him that, while deprecating a formal 
vote, he found himself obliged to ‘‘ acquiesce 
heartily in what appeared to be the prevailing 
sense of the caucus, and was willing to abide 
by it.” This being the sense of the caucus, it 
may now be considered as certain that the 
taxes on whiskey and tobacco will not be in- 
terfered with, while the field is open for the 
repeal or reduction of other internal taxes, 
such as those on matches, bank-checks and 
circulation, etc. The second point of the 
‘*general understanding” was that the Com- 
mittee on Rules should not bring up the pro- 
posed amendments to the rules until the Ways 
and Means Committee bad made an effort 
to reach the consideration of the Tariff Com- 
mission Bill. 


The House of Representatives on Monday re- 
solved, by a vote of 152 to 56, to suspend the 
rules and to take up the Tariff Commission 
Bill out of the regular order as soon as the 
Ilouse went again into Committee of the 
Whole. Only appropriation bills are to be 
permitted to interfere with this arrangement. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the heavy 
majority by which this was done cannot be 
looked upon as a test of the position of mem- 
bers with regard to the bill itself. By this 
vote two things have been accomplished: 
First, the “obstruction of the public busi- 
ness” which the Republican members of 
the Committee on Rules expected to occur 
on this very occasion, and to justify an 
amendment of the rules enlarging the powers 
of the majority, has failed to appear. The 
amendment of the rules will, therefore, lack 
this dramatic demonstration of its necessity, 
and may possibly have to be indefinitely post- 
poned. In the second place, the debate on 
the tariff question is now certain to come. 
According to Mr. Kasson’s prediction, it will 
occupy about a fortnight, and it seems to he 
generally understood that amendments will 
to any extent be permitted to be offered and 
to be voted upon. Now, we hope it will 
be a real debate, with attack and defence, 
one argument auswering another, and not 
a succession of dreary lectures read from 
manuscript to a drowsy House and unfit to 
attract the attention of the country. Such 
a debate may be called forth by a motion, 





as an amendment to the Dill, to instruct 
the Commission in the sense proposed by 
Mr. Hewiti in a substitute intended to be 
offered by him for the Commission Bili. The 
discussion should take the widest range, draw 
ing every phase of the question within its 
scope, and it is particularly desirable that the 
relation between wages and _ the tariff—or in 
other words, the pretence that the tariff pro 
tects ‘‘American labor ” and ‘‘ the American la- 
borer "—should be thoroughly ventilated. It is 
of less importance what the fate of this bill may 
be than that the public interest in.the sub 
ject be revived by a thorough discussion of it, 


The Investigating Committee of the House 
will doubtless perceive without difficulty that 
Mr. Morton's explanation, transmitted by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, does not clear the Peruvian mat 
ter up, and that it is hardly likely to be cleared 
up either by letter or telegram. For instance, 
when Mr. Morton says that he ‘thas never at 
any time been associated with any business 
transactions needing or expecting the interven- 
tion of the United States,” he has evidently 
forgotten the clause of the Crédit Industriel 
contract with the house of Morton, Bliss & Co., 
which makes its continuance beyond the period 
of six years depend on the mediation of the 
United States between Chili, Peru, and Bo 
livia so as ‘‘to secure peace, and the recogni- 
tion of the concessions, rights, and privileges 
granted to and secured by the contract above 
mentioned.” So also, although it is true that 
“‘the preliminaries of the agreement itself were,” 
as Mr. Morton says, ‘‘ made by Mr. George Bliss 
in Mr. Morton’s absence, and before his de- 
parture for his present post,” this is a matter 
of no consequence. The question the Com- 
mittee needs to have answered is, not whether 
the agreement was made in Mr. Morton's ‘‘ ab- 
sence”’—for absence may mean simply that he 
was in Washington or Newport when it was 
made in New York—but whether it was made 
without his knowledge. It is to be observed, 
too, that we knew already that it was ‘‘ made 
before his departure for his present post.” But 
it was not made before his appoimtment to his 
present post. He was appointed on the 9th 
of March, 1881, and the contract was not 
closed until August 9, 1881, Suarez hav- 
ing announced his intention to make such 
a contract with a ‘‘ first-class American house ” 
in February, 1881. The contract as we 
have said, was signed on the 27th of August, 
and Mr. Morton was then in Paris, for ke 
had his interview with President Grévy about 
Chili and Peru on the 10th of August, and 
his despatch reporting it is dated the 11th 
of August. He sailed from New York on 
the 20th of July, and probably reached his 
post about the Ist of August. We trust 
Mr. Morton will see on reflection that his 
statement, that ‘‘ it never entered into his mind 
that it would be possible to use or attempt to 
use his official position as Minister to further 
the object of the late contracts,” is not a suffi- 
cient withdrawal of his case from the rule 
which forbids a diplomatist from entering into 
any contract likely to create the slightest sus- 
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picion of his using his official position for 
commercial It is not enough that 
he keeps his mind in the right condition : his 


purposes, 


acts also must conform to the law. 


Mr. Vanderbilt, in an interview published 
by the informed the pub- 
lic why he is opposed to the creation of a rail- 
road commission by law. His point is that 
such a commission would at once proceed to 
‘compel the New York Central to take its 
local business on the basis of its through-rates; 


Tribune, has 


the Erie and the Pennsylvania Railroads would 
quickly make such through-rates as would 
just about ruin the Central, hampered with 
such a law ; those roads, as far as they did a 
business falling within the provisions of the 
law, would overcome their difficulties by their 
freedom in other States, while the Central, be- 
ing entirely within the State, would have no 
chance to show effective opposition.” Hence, 
Mr. Vanderbilt such a commission 
would be ruinously unjust to the Central, un- 
less the neighboring States had railroad com- 
missions too, treating their roads in the same 
way. Mr. Vanderbilt is fighting a windmill. 
What reason has he to assume that the Rail- 
road Commission will at once ‘‘ compel the 
railroads of this State to take their local busi- 
ness on the basis of their through-rates ”? Such 
things were indeed seriously contemplated in 
the eurly stages of the Granger movement, and 
there may be still an enthusiastic orator here 
and there ventilating similar crude notions. 
But it may be assumed that the Railroad Com- 
mission would be composed of men of good 
sense, informed enough to know that a railroad 
cannot carry a ton of freight one mile at the same 
rate per mile at which it can carry it 100 miles. 
Massachusetts has had a railroad commission 
for many years ; and when were the railroads 
of that State ‘‘compelled” to run their local 
traffic upon the basis of their through-rates ? 
Neither does the bill now before the Legis 
lature confer any such power. It is, indeed, 
intended, and is also very desirable, that the 
Commission should look into the matter of 
special contracts and other unjust arrange- 
ments discriminating in favor of one busi- 
ness firm or one locality as against another, and 
into similar abuses, if they exist. 


argues, 


The announcement that nothing is expected 
to come of the approaching adjourned meeting 
of the International Monetarv Conference, and 
that it will probably only assemble to adjourn 
again, will take no calm observer by surprise. 
Nobody who was not carried away by that 
mysterious force, the bi-metallic fever, ever sup- 
posed that it would. It is useless now to go over 
They have often 
been produced in our columns, Within the 
last year, a fresh one has been added in the 
shape of the total failure of the bi-metallic pre- 
dictions about the terrible struggle for gold be- 
tween the great commercial nations. It is 
apparently no more severe than it has ever 
interest is low at all the great monetary 
centres, while speculation is rampant, and 
silver even in silver countries is piled up in 
vaults, 


the reasons for this collapse. 


been ; 


‘“‘The United Trade and Labor Union of 
New York City and its Vicinity,” which has 


, 
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just been formed out of various smaller orga- 
nizations, and held its first meeting on Sunday, 
does not seem after all to be a very prac- 





tical body. It spent most of its time 
at this meeting over the question of con- 
vict labor, which of all the obstacles 


to the prosperity of the workingman in 
this State is probably the very least, though 
there is doubtless a good deal of merit 
in the suggestion that criminals should be 
compelled to supply the articles they need for 
theirown use, but that the State should not try 
to make money out of them. But its value is 
derived rather from the demoralization which 
seems inseparable from the contract system 
than from the competition with free labor. 
There is no good reason why a convict 
should not be made to do in confinement 
what he ought to have done when at liberty— 
produce something for sale by his labor. It 
is about as absurd to complain of the compe- 
tition of men in jail for crime, as of the com- 
petition of bad men out of jail. Nothing re- 
leases a man from the duty of labor, and the 
State has no right to keep a healthy man from 
laboring, or to enforce idleness as a punish- 
ment, or to destroy useful commodities because 
the maker of them was a convict. 


The meeting passed characteristically from 
convict labor to Mr. Lowell’s ‘inactivity and 
cowardice” in dealing with the Irish ‘‘ dungeon” 
trouble, and the President was requested to 
remove him at once. Curiously enough, no 
American Minister in London has ever got 
Irish Americans out of their dungeons in 
Ireland fast enough. All the Ministers have 
been ‘‘cowardly and inactive,” probably be- 
cause they felt we were not ready to back 
up their representations with war. But this 
excuse is rapidly passing away, for Professor 
Mezzerhoff, of this city, a Russian chemist, 
offers to destroy an $11,000,000 British 
man-of-war for $150, or to go to London, 
Paris, Berlin, Constantinople, or St. Peters- 
burg, with twenty men, each carrying ‘an 
ordinary satchel,” and in twenty-four hours 
destroy the city. It is consequently not neces- 
sary to speak timidly to Lord Granville about 
Irish dungeons, or allow any ‘‘rotting” to 
go on in them, because we appear to have 
no ironclad navy. We have Professor Mez- 
zerhoff, and large numbers of men willing 
to go to any leading European capital with 
an ordinary satchel. 





Of the several steamship subsidy bills be- 
fore Congress the one to which Representa- 
tive Money has given his name has been 
selected to be pushed through the Senate, if 
possible, as an amendment to the Post-office 
Appropriation Bull now before that body. 
It has, however, been ruled out of order. It 
grants $2,500,000 a year for the encourage- 
ment of American shipping. Ten years’ con- 
tracts are to be made for foreign mail service, 
‘‘after sixty days’ advertisement, with the low- 
est bidders.” As the ships must be American- 
built, it is hard to see where the ‘‘ bidders” 
are to come from, unless they bid for merely 
paper shipssailing upon a paper ocean. There 
is only one line which could get ready to _per- 
form the contract, even in part, in sixty days 


—the ‘‘infant industry” of Philadelphia, 
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which has just been turned off by its railroad 
foster-mother to shift for itself. If that line 
is prepared to do the work, it will receive, 
should this bill become a law, ‘‘three dollars 
per mile for each outward-bound voyage ”— 
say $9,000 a trip to Liverpool. If weekly 
trips should be made, the company would get 
$468,000 a year. This amounts to a guarantee 
of between nine and ten per cent. on a capital 
of five millions. Perhaps men could be hired 
to float the flag for this money, but no genuine 
revival of our foreign carrying-trade can be 
effected in this way. The fundamental con- 
dition of business success is lacking—the ca- 
pacity of the business to support itself. 


Rossi, the tragedian, has been interviewed 
at Philadelphia with regard to the condition 
of the dramatic art in this country, and he 
frankly says that he thinks it in a bad way. 
He attributes its decadence to the practice of 
advertising dramatic art and artists ‘‘ upon the 
fences in red letters,” and insists that before 
it can reach a high level it must be taken away 
from ‘‘managers’ greed” and ‘from the 
fences.” The sight of the posters on the 
fences makes him, he says, ‘‘sick at heart.” 
This is a feeling shared by few dramatic artists, 
most of whom, far from being made sick 
at heart by seeing the fences covered with 
their posters, are exhilarated and cheered and 
nerved to fresh efforts by the sight. In the 
palmy days of the Greek drama the stage was 
not afflicted by the abuse of which Rossi com- 
plains, but this was because the Athenians 
had few fences and knew nothing about ad- 
vertising or posters. The use of the fence as 
a means of communicating ideas is a feature 
of modern life, just like steam and electricity 
and manufactures, and it is therefore as 
idle for Rossi to protest against post- 
ers as for Ruskin to proclaim that railroads 
and mills make him sick at heart. Another 
criticism made by Rossi is directed against his 
own manager, for making him act six times a 
week. The result of this has been that he is 
kept perpetually moving ‘‘from the hotel to 
the theatre, then back to the hotel and off to 
the depot.” Acting requires inspiration, 
‘‘and inspiration does not come from either 
the hotel, theatre, or depot.” This is forcibly 
put, and throws a good deal of light on the 
character of the performances of many of our 
most successful travelling companies. 





The Civil-Service Reform Association of 
Baltimore wrote to the new Collector of the 
Port, Mr. Webster, making inquiries as to his 
views touching the mode of appointment to 
office, and urging on him the adoption of com- 
pe‘itive examinations. They gota very cha- 
racteristic answer, which might be used as a 
common form on all similar occasions by those 
who like the spoils system, and mean to 
stick to it, but do not care to avow it. He 
opened by apologizing for his delay in answer- 
ing on the ground that his time had been 
completely absorbed in doing the very thing 
the civil-service reformers want him to stop 
doing—namely, listening to persons seek- 
ing appointments for themselves and their 
friends, All the time thus spent was taken 
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away from his legitimate duties both as a citi- 
zen and a Collector. He then makes the cus- 
tomary expression made by all politicians of a 
desire ‘‘ to elevate the standard, intellectual and 
moral, of the civil service of the country,” but 
avoids dexterously saying what he means to 
do for that end. He frankly confesses, as 
if in reply to the civil-service reformers, that 
qualifications for office cannot be determined 
“by competitive examinations alone.” But 
nobody says they can. What civil-service re- 
formers propose is to ascertain by competitive 
examinations whether a man is fit for proba- 
tion in the public service ; and they maintain, 
and nobody ventures to deny, that for this 
purpose it is far more effective than boss nom1- 
nations. Mr. Webster says that when he left 
his present office in 1869, there were 160 em- 
ployees in the Custom-house, of whom only 
three remain, and he says the others want 
to get back to the places which they had “‘ faith 
fully and efficiently filled,” but from which 
they had been removed, evidently without 
cause, to make way for the present holders. 
It is in order to be able to make these wanton 
changes that politicians fight against competi- 
tive examination. They would not remove a 
faithful and efficient employee if they were 
not able to designate beforehand the person 
who should take his place. 

Notwithstanding the official denial on this 
side of the water of the suspension of the 
negotiations for a copyright treaty, a de- 
spatch from London again states that there 
is no likelihood of any convention being 
satisfactorily concluded. The failure of the 
pending negotiations would be a matter for 
universal regret, because it would establish 
the present system of international piracy 
on a secure footing for many years to 
come, if not for ever. Nor is_ there 
any real excuse for its failure. The delay 
and trouble that have thus far arisen have 
come solely from the publishers insisting on 
confusing the question of authors’ rights with 
protection to publishers. As the negotiations 
have gone on they have consequently tended 
less and less in the direction of a treaty to 
establish an international guarantee for lite- 
rary property, and more and more in the 
direction of a trade agreement between the 
publishers in the United States, England, and 
Canada to prevent the manufacturers of books 
in each country from being injured in their 
business by the recognition of international 
copyright. If the publishers would consent to 
a treaty giving authors full right to their 
property without conditions of any kind, there 
would probably be no difficulty in arranging 
aconvention. Some of the publishers are, we 
believe, beginning to see this. The failure of 
the present negotiations will do no American 
publishers any good except those engaged in 
piracy pure and simple. 





The South American diplomatic inquiry had 
hardly begun before it produced a very amus- 
ing incident in the solemn decision of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, in secret session, 
that Shipherd should produce all his corre- 
spondence with public men, except members 
of Congress. This action was hinted to the 
committee by Shipherd himself, who on being 
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called upon to produce the Peruvian Com- 
pany correspondence, suggested that there 
were portions of it which members of 
Congress might not like to come out; or, 
in other words, that the letters implicated 
some of them in matters which if made public 
would do them no credit. The committee at 
once decided that they did not want to see any 
such letters; that what they wanted to know 
was only what the ‘‘other public men” had been 
doing. The idea of an inquiry into a scandal 
supposed to involve Congressmen under rules 
excluding all evidence relating to them, struck 
Mr. Belmont as being wrong in principle, 
however convenient to those involved, and 
on Thursday he introduced a resolution in the 
House requiring Shipherd to produce all his 
correspondence, and the resolution was adopt- 
ed. The most remarkable feature of the 
whole transaction is that Shipherd and all the 
members of the committee preserved perfect 
gravity from first to last. Not aman among 
them all so much as smiled. 

The effect of a notice that a husband 
will not be responsible for his wife’s debts is 
well understood all over the world; but there 
is more difficulty in estimating the legal con- 
sequences of an advertisement warning man- 
agers against engaging wives for theatrical 
performances. Mr. Woods, whose wife has 
left him for the stage, has published an adver- 
tisement in the Clipper to the effect that manag- 
ers engaging Mrs. Woods ‘‘ will be prosecuted.” 
This is not the only remedy either to which 
Mr. Woods proposes to résort. His advertise- 
ment continues: ‘‘She is between thirty and 
thirty-five years old, medium height, light 
eyes, brown hair, just turning a little gray, 
very slim build, weighing about ninety-five 
pounds, and when she last wrote home was 
playing in Ohio. She is recently reported to 
be in Iowa with a barn-storming show. Mem- 
bers of troupes in which she may be found 
are liable to have their baggage attached.” 
An attachment of the baggage of the whole 
troupe, accompanied by a criminal prosecu- 
tion of the manager, would probably cause 
serious trouble even in a ‘‘ barn-storming 
show.” It does not appear that Mr. Woods 
has taken legal advice. He has probably acted 
upon the ancient maxim of the common law, 
that there is no wrong without a remedy. 


The interview of the Sultan with General 
Lew Wallace, reported by telegraph, in 
which the Sultan sought much informa- 
tion about America, ‘“‘especially in regard to 
the judicial system and the mode of col- 
lecting taxes,” shows that, though he has 
taken upon himself a larger share of the 
government than any of his predecessors 
within sixty years, he is also a student of 
comparative politics. His attention has 
doubtless been called of late to the likeness 
between his own administrative system and 
ours, Which many European writers now point 
out. In the last Revwe des Deux Mondes the 
author of an article on the financial condition 
of Turkey declares that the only civil service 
in the world which resembles the Turkish 
is that of the United States. These 





allusions have doubtless made the Sultan 
prick up his ears, and suggested to him that 
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there are perhaps new modes of robbing tax- 
payers and defrauding the public creditor in 
use here of which he has not heard, and which 
he might readily adopt. General Wallace 


might, however, have politely assured 
him that we had nothing in this line 
worth his examination, except our sys- 


tem of winding up insurance companies in 
this State, and the old moiety system of de- 
tecting Custom-house frauds. Both of these 
would, however, seem to him very imperfect 
instruments. But we have a judge or two in 
this State whom we advise him to import at 
any reasonable expense, and a very choice lot 
of ‘‘ receivers,” who, we think, could teach 
even some of the older pashas a few useful 
wrinkles. 


It is becoming more and more clearly recog 
nized that the success of the Irish Land Bill is 
being seriously impeded by the fact that it 
offers no deliverance from the arrears of rent 
accumulated before it came into operation, 
whether through prolonged rack-renting or 
the losses of the three recent bad years. Evie 
tions on account of these arrears are taking 


place all over the country in greater or 
less numbers, thus keeping up the it 
ritation which the Act was expected 


to remove, and furnishing an excuse for the 
continuance of the outrages. It seems, of 
course, a mockery to allow a tenant to be 
ejected for non-payment in bad years of a rent 
which the courts stand ready to say he ought 
not to payeven in good years. llow to deal 
with the matter it is, however, not easy to say. 
Itissupposed the Government will not ven 
ture to interfere ex post facto with the opera- 
tion of contracts, and the landlords half hope 
that it may undertake to pay the arrears out of 
the treasury, which is, however, still less likely, 


The proclamation of Pierola, who is at 
work attempting to organize a government in 
Peru, is a remarkably sensible and moderate 
document for such a bloodthirsty tyrant (as he 
has been represented) to put forward. He in- 
sists that something must be done at once, and 
also that if it is to have any permanent value 
it must be the result of a general popular move- 
ment, and not the act of any of the irresponsible 
‘*barrack or intrigue-produced chieftains” 
now before the public. For himself, he de- 
clares it to be ‘‘ indispensable” that he should 
not be at its head. ‘‘ This would tend to 
maintain the personal policy it is so necessary 
should be destroyed, and would cause many 
to consider your patriotic labors as employed 
on behalf of my ambition.” Either this is 
true, or else affairs in Peru have reached the 
point at which corruption and anarchy have 
made self-government of any kind impossibie; 
in which case Pierola will probably be ready 
to take a sterner tone and have something 
further to say about the necessity of a strong 
government for those who are unable to pro- 
duce one of their own. The Chilians are said 
to look with favor on Pierola’s attempt, which 
suggests the probability that he is nolonger a 
Crédit-Industriel man, or a Dreyfus man, but 
a true Peruvian patriot again, who longs for 
peace and a quiet life, with a regularly-paid 
salary under the old flag, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 
Tue Republican members of the House of 
fepresentatives held a caucus on Wednesday 
last with a view toagreeing on some concerted 
plan of action. It was finally decided to at- 
tempt to secure consideration of the Tariff 
Commission Bill under the present rules, but, 
if this should be found impracticable, that 
then the Republicans should at once take 
up the proposed amendments to the rules, and 
endeavor to secure their adoption. On Mon- 
day a motion to suspend the rules and adopt a 
resolution providing that when next the House 
should go into Committee of the Whole the 
Tariff Commission Bill should be considered, 
and that it should then be a continuing special 
order, was carried by a vote of 152 to56. The 
probability is that the bill will be passed by a 
majority of fifty or sixty. 

Several good speeches have been made in 
the House during the week on the Chinese 
Bill, notably one by Mr. Taylor, General Gar- 
tield’s successor from the Nineteenth Ohio dis- 
trict, which is reported to have been ‘‘ one of 
the ablest and most scholarly and philosophi- 
cal speeches ever delivered in the House on the 
Chinese question.” 

On Wednesday, in the House, Mr. Money, 
of Mississippi, persisted in making a speech 
when he was out of order, whereupon Speaker 
Keifer, after vainly attempting to silence Mr. 
Money, said that hereafter when members tried 
to impose on the chair and the House, in defi- 
ance of the rules and of efforts to preserve 
order, the chair would at least take pains to 
reprimand them. This use of the word ‘‘rep- 
rimand” was resented by Mr. Money and his 
Democratic colleagues, who desired to know 
by what right the Speaker could ‘‘ reprimand ” 
any member without an order of the House. 
The Speaker insisted that he had the right, 
and a scene of much confusion ensued. Peace 
was restored on Thursday, however, by Speak- 
er Keifer’s explanation that he did not use the 
word ‘‘ reprimand ” in a ‘‘ technical sense.” 

The Post-oflice and Fortifications Appropria- 
tion Bills have been passed by the Senate. 

The Senate in executve session on Thurs- 
day afternoon unanimously ratified a declara- 
tion that the United States accede to the 
Geneva Convention of August 22, 1864, and 
October 20, 1868, ‘‘for the amelioration of 
the wounded of armies in the field,” common- 
ly known as the ‘‘ Red Cross treaties.” 

On Thursday, in the Senate, the franking 
privilege for Copgressmen was revived on a 
motion of Senator Edmunds, and carried as an 
amendment to the Post-otlice Appropriation 
Bill. 

The Committee on Appropriations has sub- 
mitted a voluminous report to the Senate, 
stating the result of the investigation of the 
Contingent Fund expenditures of the Trea- 
sury Department. The report cites testimony 
showing that the Treasury funds were used by 
persons who had Secretary Sherman’s Presi- 
dential campaign in charge, and that Treasury 
employees worked on Mr. Sherman’s prem- 
ises on Government time. Mr. Sherman in 
his testimony demes positively having any 
knowledge of these matters, and was ‘ morti- 
fied beyond expression” when he found it 
out. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has been engaged in investigating the various 
scandals connected with our diplomatic rela- 
tions with Peru and Cnili. Jacob R. Shipherd 
appeared before the Committee on March 15. 
Iie desired to know whether the order he had 
received to bring copies of all letters written 
to or received by him from “‘ officials of the 
United States” was to be construed as meaning 
to include his correspondence with members 
of Congress as well as with officers of the 
State Department. An executive session of 


the committee was thereupon held, in which it 

was decided that only Mr. Shipherd’s corre- 

spondence with ‘‘any United States Minister 

or officer of the State Department” should be 
7 





produced. Mr. Shipherd promised to have 

copies of the correspondence ready by Satur- 

day, and the committee adjourned until that 
ay. 

On Thursday Mr. Belmont offered a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted by the House, calling 
upon Shipherd for copies of ‘‘ all correspond- 
ence between himself and any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, and all other evidence in his 
possession tending to show what said Ship- 
herd did, or attempted to do,to enforce the 
claims of the Peruvian Company, or to induce 
the United States to enfore those claims 
against Peru.” 

When the committee met again on Saturday 
the chairman read a letter from Mr. Shipherd, 
in which he said that he had been ‘“ pros- 
trated by a very acute attack of malarial 
fever,” and could not travel, but hoped to be 
able to appear before the committee on Tues- 
day morning. 

Shipherd finally appeared before the com- 
mittee on Tuesday, and gave some interesting 
testimony. He said that he addressed a letter 
to Mr. Hurlbut, suggesting that he and his 
friends might have $250,000 worth of stock in 
the Peruvian Company, and when asked by a 
member of the committee whether he ‘‘re- 
garded Mr. Hurlbut as purchasable,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Most emphatically, and I dealt with 
him as I would with a recognized criminal, 
believing that if I did nothing to protect the 
company, he would antagonize it.” Mr. Ship- 
herd also testified that Senator Blair was en- 
gaged as his personal counsel not on account of 
his legal abilities, nor because he was a United 
States Senator, but simply because he was an 
intimate friend of Secretary Blaine’s. Ship- 
herd said he had had frequent interviews with 
Mr. Blaine, in which he had unfolded the 
whole scheme of the Peruvian Company, and 
that Mr. Blaine had listened with very great 
interest. Mr. Blaine finally asked him what 
he wanted done. Mr. Shipherd replied that 
he would ask but little of the United States 
Government at present. All he wanted was 
that the Government should give notice to 
both Peru and Chili that this claim was 
pending, and that therefore no Peruvian Gov- 
ernment could innocently sell guano to outside 
parties. ‘‘That shall be my first business,” 
replied Mr. Blaine. 

On Friday Mr. Frelinghuysen transmitted 
to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs an 
explanation received from Mr. Morton in 
regard to his connection with the Crédit-In- 
dustriel contract. Mr. Morton says that he 
‘‘has never at any time been associated with 
any business transaction needing or expecting 
the intervention of the United States”; that 
the contract was entered into by the banking 
house of Morton, Bliss & Co., in the ordinary 
course of their business, during Mr. Morton’s 
absence, ‘‘and before his departure for his 
present post.” Mr. Morton goes on to say 
that he has never used nor thought of using 
his official influence in any way whatsoever to 
further the objects of the contract with the 
Crédit Industriel. 

On Saturday the Civil-Service Committee of 
the House appointed Representatives Curtin 
and Neal to confer with Colonel Dudley, Com- 
missioner of Pensions, with reference to 
adopting the principles of civil-service reform 
in the additional appointments about to be 
made in the Pension Office. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee that the ‘‘ Ad- 
ditional Clerk Bill” should have engrafted 
upon it the principles of the reform in order 
to give it a full and impartial trial, and thus 
establish a base for further and more general 
legislation hereafter. 

The majority and minority reports of the 
committee appointed to audit the expenses of 
the illness and funeral of President Garfield, 
have been prepared and will soon be presented 
to the House. The minority report will be 
presented by Mr. Blackburn, and will oppose 
the allowance made to the physicians and 
others by the majority. It is expected that 
there will be an opportunity to pass upon the 





items in the bill, some of which will be se- 
verely criticised, 

Mr. Scoville has signified his intention of 
withdrawing from the Guiteau case, and Gui- 
teau has written to Mr. W. A. Cook asking 
him to appear for him at the General Term. 
Mr. Cook has not yet replied. 

Since the publication of Sergeant Mason’s 
sentence, subscriptions have been started in 
various parts of the country with a view to 
raising a fund for the benefit of his family. In 
addition to this, many petitions to the Presi- 
dent are being circulated to obtain a mitigation 
of his sentence to simple dismissal from the 
army, and the Legislatures of several States 
have passed resolutions to the same effect. 

The author of the attack on President Gar 
field, which appeared some days ago in the 
Washington Post, has written another letter in 
reply to his critics, and signed it with his 
true name, which is Wilham Brown. He was 
a delegate from Kentucky to the Chicago Con- 
vention, in which he supported Blaine, but he 
is said to be a ‘‘Stalwart,” and to have 
‘* greatly preferred Grant.” 

Colonel William A. Cook has withdrawn 
from the prosecution of the Star-route suits. 
On Sunday his letter of resignation was made 
public. He says that he was strongly inclined 
to retire from the cases after the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield, but that he was induced to re- 
main because he had good reason to believe 
that 1t was supposed that his retirement might 
interfere with the finding of indictments in 
certain of the cases. Mr. Cook goes on to say 
that he found, however, that his relation to the 
cases had become essentially changed; that 
the indictments which have been found have 
been ‘‘chiefly in the cases selected by Mr. 
Bliss’; but that ‘‘ whether the strongest and 
most important cases have been included in 
the indictments is not for me to determine.” 

Attorney-General Brewster replied in rather 
a sharp letter, in which he expressed surprise 
at Mr. Cook’s action, and said that he could 
see no necessity for it. Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Bliss have both been ‘‘ interviewed” on the 
matter, and from Mr. Cook’s statements it 
would appear that he thinks he has been in- 
tentionally slighted by the other gentlemen 
engaged in the prosecution with a view to 
forcing him to withdraw. 

Ata meeting of the Cabinet on Tuesday the 
case of Cadet Whittaker was taken up, and 
the sentence of dismissal-from the service im- 
posed by the court-martial was disapproved on 
the ground that the technical evidence taken 
at the trial was improperly introduced. This 
action sustains the opinion of the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General. Whittaker wll therefore be re- 
leased from arrest, but he will be dismissed 
from the Military Academy, as provided by 
the Revised Statutes, on account of his having 
been found deficient in his studies. 

President Arthur will give his first public 
reception on the evening of March 28. 


The President has approved the joint reso- 
lution appropriating $150,000 for the benefit 
of the suiferers from the Mississippi floods. 


The President has signed the commissions 
of John Russell Young to be Minister to 
eng and Cornelius Logan to be Minister to 

hili. 

Judge Blatchford has accepted the Associ- 
ate Justiceship of the Supreme Court, and on 
Monday the Senate Judiciary Committee 
unanimously agreed to report the nomination 
back to the Senate, with a recommendation 
that it be confirmed. 


Despatches from the Mississippi Valley re- 
port the suffering in the overfiowed districts 
to be still very great, although supplies are 
being distributed and assistance of all kinds 
rendered as fast as possible. The river has 
been falling slightly during the week. The 
Yazoo district is at present the scene of the 

eatest suffering. The water from the 

ississippi and the back water from the Yazoo 
river meet and form dangerous whirlpools. 
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which destroy everything in their course. 
One of these whirlpools struck a church a few 
days ago, and tore it to pieces in a few min- 
utes. Apart from the mere suffering from 
want of food and exposure, the loss of life 
from drowning has been very considerable. 

The Democratic Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee have elected Senator Davis chairman 
of the Committee. 

The Iroquois Club of Chicago gave a din- 
ner on Wednesday to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of Andrew Jechoona birthday. A num- 
ber of prominent Democrats were present, 
who delivered speeches, and letters and tele- 
grams were read from others who were un- 
able to attend. 

The leading Independents of Georgia held a 
caucus in Atlanta, on Monday, and formulated 
an address to the people, urging the formation 
of a new party, and calling for a mass meeting 
of all Georgia Independents, to meet in Atlanta 
on June 1. 

The trial of fifty-eight oyster pirates, cap- 
tured by Governor Cameron’s recent militar 
expedition off the mouth of the Rappahannoc 
River, was concluded in the County Court of 
Matthews county, Va., on Friday. The men 
were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment in 
the penitentiary, and the fleet of seven depre- 
datory vessels was confiscated to the State. 

A great strike is in progress in Lawrence, 
Masg Over three thousand operatives of the 
Pacific mills in that city have struck on ac- 
count of a reduction in their wages. 

Secretary Hunt has received a report, dated 
Yakutsk, Siberia, January 6, 1882, from En- 
gineer Melville, of the Jeannette, in which he 
recounts the events subsequent to the disper- 
sion of the three boats of the Jeannette on the 
night of September 12, 1881. He is now 
engaged in searching for Lieutenant De Long 
and his party, whom he believes, from his 
knowledge of the country and the evidence of 
two of the first cutter’s crew who had been 
sent ahead on the 9th of October by De Long 
to seek relief, and were found on the 2d of 
November by him, to be somewhere to the 
westward of the Lena, in a large tract of 
barren and desolate country devoid of sub- 
sistence. To search this region, Mr. Melville 
says, will require a large force, with proper 
authority from the Russian Government. In 
the course of his search for De Long, which 
he commenced on the 5th of November, En- 
gineer Melville found three records, which had 
been left in huts at various points of his route 
by De Long. The first two are dated at a 
hut on the a Delta, September 19, 22, and 
24, and the last one was found in another hut 
by a Yakutsk hunter, and is dated October 
1. In this last record De Long says his party 
consists of fourteen, and that, as they have 
been fortunate enough to get game in their 
pressing needs, they have no fear for the im- 
mediate future, and that they are all well ex- 
cept one man, whose toes have been ampu- 
tated in consequence of frost bites. 


FOREIGN, 


The debate on the proposed new rules of 
Parlkamentary procedure was resumed in the 
House of Commons on Monday evening. Mr. 
Gladstone stated that he would move the first 
seven and the last two rules to be standing 
orders. The Marquis of Hartington, Secre- 
tary of State for India, said that the clétwre 
proposed was nothing more than a modifica- 
tion of the existing restrictions on debates, 
and that the probable effect of the resolution 
had been greatly exaggerated. The Govern- 
ment was unable, under the present system, 
to carry on the business of the country 
with dignity and effect. If other persons 
thought they could do so, the Ministry would 
with pleasure resign, but so long as the 
Ministry remained responsible, they must ap- 
peal to the House to give them those powers 
which alone are suflicient for the conduct of 
business. 


A meeting of the Conservative members of 
Parliament was held at the Carlton Club on 





Friday to consider the cléture resolution. The 
meeting was private, but it is understood that 
Sir Stafford Northcote expressed a desire to 
oppose cléture to the utmost; his willingness 
to vote for Mr. Marriott’s amendment to the 
proposed Parliamentary rules, which provides 
that no rules shall be considered satisfactory 
which will enable a bare majority to close a 
debate; and a desire to conclude the discussion 
before Easter. Those present heartily coin- 
cided with his views. The Conservative lead- 
ers incidentally laid great stress on the ne- 
cessity of dealing with the utmost caution with 
matters relating to Ireland. 


Mr. Charles Russell's memorial in favor of 
revising the clauses in the Land Act having 
reference to arrears of rent has been signed by 
more than 100 members of Parliament, and 
fifty Liberal members have signed a memorial 
in favor of more leniency toward the im- 
prisoned *‘ suspects.” 


The electors of Northampton have held a 
meeting, at which they passed resolutions ap- 
proving Mr. Bradlaugh’s conduct in the House 
of Commons, and authorizing the Executive of 
the Liberal and Radical Union to sign a peti- 
tion to the House, praying that he may be 
heard at the bar in support of their claim of 
the right to be represented in the House by 
speech and vote of duly elected members. 


In the House of Commons on Friday even- 
ing a motion offered by Mr. Gorst, praying 
that the Queen revoke or alter so much of the 
charter of the British North-Borneo Associ- 
ation as gives implied sanction to slavery, was 
rejected by a vote of 125 to 62. Mr. Glad- 
stone stated that he had assumed the responsi- 
bility of granting the charter, and that if the 
company failed to abolish slavery, the Govern- 
ment would revoke it. 

The Berlin correspondent of the St. James’s 
Gazette wrote on Wednesday that the Russian 
representatives at the German Courts have been 
instructed to tender to the respective Govern- 
ments to which they are accredited demonstra- 
tive assurances that the Czar is firmly resolved 
to maintain amicable relations with Germany. 
Notwithstanding such statements as the above, 
however, various threatening rumors have 
been circulated in regard to the relations 
between Germany and Austria and Russia. 
On Thursday it was telegraphed froin Ber- 
lin that Austria had finally determined to 
annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that 
during his recent visit Count von Wolken- 
stein made overtures to Prince Bismarck 
concerning the question, and that the latter 
favors such annexation, and has been using 
considerable pressure to induce the Porte to 
acquiesce. This statement was subsequently 
contradicted, but it is nevertheless probable 
that there was good foundation for it. It is 
said that there is a general understanding 
between Germany aud Austria jointly to re- 
sist a Russian attack on either power, and that 
an arrangement of details for immediate action, 
should it be necessary, has been made. 

It is impossible to discover with certainty 
what the Czarsaid to Skobeleff in his ‘repri- 
mand,” or what Skobeleff said in reply. There 
are numerous versions of the matter, and the 
latest is that ‘‘General Skobeleff, replying to 
the Czar’s serious reprimand in relation to his 
speech in Paris, pleaded in excuse that he did 
not know himself what he said.” 

A London despatch from Copenhagen says 
that the Czar has received convincing proofs 
that the Nihilists are determined to abandon 
their policy of assassination, and that Imperial 
clemency will consequently be extended to 
political prisoners. 

The committee of twenty-two of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, appointed to examine 
M. Boysset’s proposal for abolishing the Con- 
cordat, is reported to be, with the exception of 
two of its members, opposed to the measure. 
M. Paul Bert has been elected president of the 
committee. 

The French Government has introduced a 


bill in the Chamber of Deputies allowing wit-. 





nesses in law courts, instead of taking the oath 
before God, to promise on their honor and 
conscience to speak the truth. 


M. Léon Say, French Minister of Finance, 
has submitted to the Chambers a demand tor 
a grant of 8,000,000 francs to defray the 
expenses of the expedition to Tunis for the first 
quarter of 1882. 


A despatch from Tunis announces that a 
plan for a forty days’ campaign in southern 
Tunis has been agreed upon, and the various 
movements will commence in the course of a 
week. Three columns of troops will advance 
from three different points. It is desired to 
inflict a signal defeat on the Arabs close to 
the Turkish camps on the Tuuisian frontier, 
as it is thought that nothing else wiil disabuse 
their minds of the hope of Turkish aid 

A despatch to the London 7i¥imes says that 
in consequence of a pressing inquiry by Eng 
land, the Bey of Tunis hes admitted the ces 
sion of all the principal Esparto grass districts 
to French capitalists. The value of the ex 
ports from these districts is estimated at 
6,250,000 francs a year. It is said that M. 
Roustan used ‘‘ great pressure” with the Bey 
to induce him to make the cession. 

In the Greek Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday M. Tricoupis, the new Prime Min 
ister, in reading the programme of the new 
Government, said the country must be prepared 
for the coming changes in the East, and that 
amicable relations must be maintained with 
every country, especially with Turkey. 

General Wallace, United States Minister at 
Constantinople, had an audience with the Sul- 
tan on Friday and dined with him on Satur- 
day. 

The press in Berlin severely criticises the 
appointment of Mr. Sargent as Minister to 
Germany, and comments on the ‘* impro- 
priety ” of appointing such a successor to men 
like Bancrott, Taylor, and White. 

Sefior Sagasta, President of the Spanish 
Council, at a meeting of his supporters on 
Sunday, dwelt on the necessity of discipline 
in order to effect, before the close of the tinan- 
cial year, 2 complete change in the commer 
cial and colonial policy of Spain; to infuse a 
spirit of toleration into civil and penal legisla- 
tion; to improve Spain’s relations with her colo- 
nies and the foreign nations who are desirous 
of an extension of commercial intercourse. 

A meeting of Spanish Conservatives was 
held on Saturday to decide upon their conduct 
during the forthcoming session of the Cortes. 
Sefior Canovas del Castillo, who presided, said 
the party would continue to aitack the policy 
of the Government, but was not blindly op- 
posed to reforms. The chief point of attack 
upon the Government would be in regard to 
the new tax laws. 

Ata meeting of Democrats in Madrid on 
Sunday, Sefior Martos presiding, it was de- 
cided to make special efforts to induce the 
Government to carry out the Liberal reforms. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres to February 
24th state that Mr. Walker Blaine was about 
toresign his mission and would return to the 
United States with Mr. Trescot. A protocol 
has been signed at Santiago in which Chili de- 
clares that she meant no offence to the United 
States by the arrest of Sefior Calderon, while 
on the other hand Mr. Trescot repudiates Mr. 
Hurlbut’s action as offensive to Chili. The 
Chilian Government declares that it will not 
treat with Sefior Calderon, and will make peace 
only on the following conditions: the cession 
of Tarapaca in perpetuity ; the occupation of 
Peru as far as Moquegua until an indemnity 
of $20,000,000 is paid, and the possession of 
half the guano islands of Peru. Mr. Trescot 
agreed to these conditions and forwarded a 
copy of them to Washington. 

Advices from Rio de Janeiro state that rain 
has fallen in torrents during the last six 
weeks, doing great damage to the railways, 
and destroying several towns. 

TUESDAY, March 21, 1882, 
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THE MASON CRAZE. 


THe movement in favor of the pardon of 


Mason, the soldier who fired at Quiteau, 
whether it finds expression in a petition with 
20,000 signatures or with 500,000, as is threat 
ened, is a symptom of relaxation of the moral 
tibre which is anything but pleasant. If it in- 
dicated widespread disease—which we do not 
think it would make the epithet 
law-abiding inapplicable to the American peo- 
ple. It was quite natural that people should 
wish to see Guiteau killed. This is what 


very one wishes who desires to see the sen- 


does—it 


tence lately pronounced on him carried into 
effect. That 
those who approve of capital punishment and 
do not believe him insane think he deserves 
death. But then one of the most marked dif- 
ferences beiween a civilized and a barbarous 
community is, that, in the former, private 
citizens abstain from killing those whom they 
think ought to be killed. They do this for 
two moral one. They 
know that appearances are deceptive, and that 
many & man may appear to deserve killing 
who would, on proper inquiry, turn out to 
deserve nothing of the kind, and they know 
that private individuals have not the means of 
making proper inquiry. The other reason is 
social. They know that if private persons were 
allowed to kill off all those whom they con- 
sidered untit to live, there would be so many 
executions that the population would be con- 
siderably diminished, and a state of terror 
produced in no way differing 
from anarchy. Sentence of death would fre- 
quently be passed, perhaps even in a majority 


sentence was death, and all 


reasons. One is a 


would be 


of cases, by personal enemies, by expectant 
heirs, by rivals in business, and by insolvent 
debtors. 

The very first step in the organization of a 
political community, therefore, is the rele- 
gation of the duty of killing people to the 
officers of the law. No community in which 
been done is civilized, or 
moral, or religious, or anything else that 
In some parts of the West 
it has only been imperfectly done. The 
law does some of the needful killing, but 
parties of lynchers do the rest, the law being 
too feeble to do the whole work. But then 
the communities in which these things occur 
They may have 
pianos, billiard tables, good restaurants, Au- 
busson carpets, and water on every floor, but 
they want the one thing needful—government 
strong enough to do all their killing for 
them. All other parts of the country are 
shocked and scandalized by their condition. 
No one would like to have the United States 
that they were not competent to 
catch their own criminals, or competent to 
punish their criminals after they had caught 
them, had to call in lynchers to 
help their own officers to give murderers 
and robbers their due. 


this has not 


is respectable. 


are more or less barbarous. 


confess 


and 


The one pleasant and gratifying thing 
about the Guiteau case was the patience 
with which the people submitted to what 


was really a very revolting trial, because 
it was a legal proceeding. It was the one 
thing with which hostile foreign critics 
found it difficult to deal, because the reproach 


’ 
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which always been hitherto levelled 
against the American people, touching their 
mode of repressing crime, has been that they 
were apt either to let it go unpunished or to 
punish it by irregular methods. The perfect 
calm with which the public watched the offi- 
cers of the law pursuing an inquiry of extra- 
ordinary tediousness into the commission of a 
crime which had created unprecedented ex- 
citement, did more than neutralize the scandal 
produced by the mode in which the trial was 
conducted. It showed that the public could 
wait, or, in other words, was as law-abiding 
and time-abiding a public as any in the 
world. 

The credit reflected by this attitude was not 
diminished in the least by Mason’s attempt on 
Guiteau’s life. It was the act of one man, 
who might have been drunk, or crazy, or m 
some manner off his balance. Where it 
begins to touch the national reputation is 
at the point where the public begins to ex- 
press itself about the manner in which the 
military authorities are dealing with Mason. 
His trying to kill a prisoner whom he had in 
charge, could not possibly be more praise- 
worthy than a spectator’s trying to do so in 
the court-room. It is only by looking at a 
soldier’s duty from the dowffe point of view 
that his attempt can be considered no 
more blameworthy. If there be any value 
in faithfulness to trusts, in the sanctity of an 
oath, in the obligation of service voluntarily 
undertaken, Mason did a far worse thing than 
a man in the streets who tried to lynch Gui- 
teau would have done. He did nearly the 
basest thing a soldier can do. He disre- 
garded all the moralities which distinguish 
a soldier from an armed ruffian. He put bhim- 
self in the position of a profligate clergyman, 
or an embezzling cashier, or a drunken tem- 
perance lecturer. In taking him up, therefore, 
as an object of sympathy, and trying to 
depreciate the authority of those who have 
punished him, and exalt the quality of his 
act, his admirers do far more than express 
their detestation of Guiteau. They help to 
belittle the very virtues which do most to keep 
society together, and palliate the loose way of 
looking at social obligations of which Gui- 
teau’s career was a very striking illustra- 
tion. In fact, the moral atmosphere which 
Mason’s friends would fain create, and diffuse 
through the country, is the one which 
produces Guiteaus by breeding in them the 
faithlessness and wilfulness which instigated 
his offence. Once propagate the Mason way 
of looking at duty, and we shall have an 
Army of cranks, who will not always shoot 
at the man who deserves death, or prove false 
to obligations which are of but little import- 
ance to the community. 


has 


THE FIRST YEAR OF ALEXANDER III. 


On March 13 (March 1, O. 8.) Czar Alexander 
III. repaired to his capital, to pay a solemn 
tribute to the memory of his father, on the 


‘first anniversary of the latter’s assassination. 


In the evening he returned, unharmed, to 
Gatchina. Mournful as the occasion was, he 
must have felt thankful that he had safely 
passed the first Ides of March of his own 
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reign. When he ascended the throne, at the 
foot of which lay the mangled body of his 
father, the chances of reigning a whole year 
must have appeared to him poor indeed. A 
year has passed, and Alexander IIT. still lives, 
his throne stands, and autocracy is still the law 
of the Empire. This is, however, all that the 
new Czar can congratulate himself upon when 
looking back on the twelvemonth which h 
has survived. No catastrophe has taken place 
—no catastrophe has yet taken place: this 
is all. The Empire, himself, and autocracy 
are one year older. Is the future of either 
more secure to-day than it was a year 
ago? Has Nihilism been stamped out, 
discontent allayed, harmony between the 
throne and the nation created? Is the third 
Alexander more beloved than the second? 
Does he trust in the people, or the people in 
him? Does either trust in his counsellors? Has 
any initiative been taken for a new course? 
Has a new line of policy been marked out, or 
foreshadowed? Has the attachment of the 
people, of’a single class of the nation, been 
won by firmness, wisdom, liberalism, or mode- 
ration? Unfortunately, all these questions must 
be emphatically answered in the negative. 
Everything is as 1t was on March 13, 1881: 
the same bloody past, a present full of terror 
and evil forebodings, a future hid in darkness. 
Worse than that, a new reign has been tried 
and has been found wanting; there is one hope 
less. 

When Alexander III. succeeded his father 
a scaffold had to be erected beside the new 
throne. Even if wisdom counselled generous 
forgiveness, decency prevented it. The father, 
the Emancipator, had to be avenged. The 
spectacle was intended to be horrid and horri- 
fying: it became tragically grand. Zhelyaboff 
and his associates, standing under the gallows, 
appeared to the people of St. Petersburg, not 
like wretches whom society chastises and casts 
out with loathing, but like self-sacrificing 
avengers of oppressed generations; like heroic, 
though perhaps misguided, precursors in a 
struggle for freedom—a struggle which the 
blind obstinacy of Czardom rendered both 
unavoidable and awful. The shadow of a 
new gallows falls upon the close of the 
year, and there is no change of sentiment. 
A score of conspirators have just received 
their sentences—half of them to die by 
the band of the executioner—and, though 
the public, this time, was not admitted 
to the trial, the general feeling is that 
Trigonya, Sukhanoff, Anna Yakimova, etc., 
are not vile malefactors either, but men 
and women who cheerfully give their lives for 
the cause of freedom, and that their blood will 
be the seed of fresh martyrdoms. It is true 
that the crimes now to be expiated are not of 
very recent date, and the hecatomb is still in- 
tended for the manes of Alexander II.; but 
new attempts and new murders have also taken 
place, new plots are daily pointed out by the 
vigilant guardians of the court, and the court 
is still hiding at Gatchina. Surrounded by 
bayonets, Alexander III. occasionally dares to 
show himself for a few hours to the people of 
St. Petersburg, and he has also paid a flying 
visit to the old capital of his Empire, Moscow. 
So much he must do in order to avoid the dan- 
gerous reproach of cowardice ; to do more 
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would be recklessness. The coronation 1s in- 
definitely delayed from fear of bullets and dy- 
naiite. 

Reforms of a liberal character were hoped 
for at the beginning of the new reign. The 
late Czar was believed to have taken, shortly 
before his death, the first steps toward insti- 
tuting a parliamentary régime. His trusted 
adviser, Loris-Melikoff, on whom he had be- 
stowed almost dictatorial power, was univer- 
sally credited with the inclination to initiate 
the change, and the necessary energy to carry 
it through. The Grand Duke Constantine 
Nikolayevitch favored this transformation. 
The influence of the new Emperor’s Danish 
consort was also counted in its favor. The 
Ministers of Warand Finance, Dmitri Milyutin 
and Abaza, that old Liberal, Valuyeff, and Shu- 
valoff, who knew both Russia and Western 
Europe well from long experience, would 
have become staunch supporters of con- 
stitutionalism. But Alexander III. had 
imbibed different notions in his youth; he 
was an admirer, and to a degree a disciple, 
of Ivan Aksakoff, the most impassioned 
apostle of Slavophilism, and of his friend 
Katkoff, whose Moscow Gazette had dethroned 
Hertzen, and daily preached contempt for 
parliamentarism in the West-European shape. 
He shuddered at the idea of a Russian assem- 
bly of notables or states-general, which 
would take the reins of government out 
of iis hand, and most probably lead his 
people, by rapid steps, from revolution to 
anarchy and terrorism, and himself and his 
house, like Louis XVI. and his house, to the 
block. He clung to autocracy, supported by 
bayonets and the loyalty of the peasantry, as 
the only anchor of salvation. The advice of 
the Moscow party prevailed, and Ignatieff, 
who had betrayed Alexander II. into the war 
of 1877 and was removed from his councils 
after Plevna and again after the Congress of 
Berlin, became the Ahitophel of the young 
monarch. Scarcely two months had elapsed 
under the new sceptre when Abaza, Milyutin, 
and Loris-Melikoff resigned, and an imperial 
manifesto proclaimed to the nation and the 
world that the new Czar was determined to 
preserve absolute autocracy intact and un- 
impaired. The nation was to remain 
without a share in the government; only 
the peasant, emancipated by Alexander II., 
was to be benefited by further alleviations 
of his burdens, and the Orthodox Church and 
the nobility were to be the main pillars of the 
throne. Such men as the arch-conservative 
nationalist Vorontzoft-Dashkoff and the ortho- 
dox zealot Pobyedonostzeff were called into 
the Cabinet. Ignatieff succeeded Loris-Meli- 
koff as the all-powerful Minister of the Inte- 
rior. Reforms on asmall scale were promised, 
and numerous commissions for special pur- 
poses were appointed—to report at some future 
day, which few have as yet done, and only one 
with effect. The provincial assemblies, long 
curtailed of their privileges, were condemned to 
silence; political offences were entirely with- 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the regular tri- 
bunals; the press was muzzled more rigorously 
than ever; and the hunt of revolutionists was 
unremittingly and mercilessly continued. This 
condition of affairs, too, has outlived the first 
year of the new reign. 
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In the last days of Loris-Melikoff’s admi- 
nistration—when his position was already 
completely undermined and his power but 
nominal—an atrocious popular persecution of 
the Jews broke out in Ukraine, a province in 
which recollections of massacres of Poles and 
Jews, such as Chmielnicki and his revolted 
Cossacks, committed in 1648, and Gonta and 
his Cossacks in 1766, are still alive in the 
memory of a fanatically superstitious people, 
prone to race hatred and sudden out- 
bursts of ferocity. The outbreak, which 
rapidly spread over the adjoining parts of 
southern Russia, was probably spontaneous, 
many minds being wildly agitated by anar- 
chical passions after the assassination of 
Alexander III.; but it was soon fomented by 
low agitators of the Panslavic school, always 
anxious to fan the flame of national animosity 
against the non-Russian, as well as by the 
more unscrupulous of the nihilistic foes of the 
Government, equally anxious to stir up the 
people and bring about, by whatever means, 
a collision with the soldiery. The provincial 
authorities, waiting for orders from the 
capital, and not knowing in which direction 
the wind was going to blow there, looked 
on with folded arms. On Ignatieff devolved 
the task of putting a stop to widespread 
desolation, and preventing the recurrence 
of the atrocities. The disorders were slowly 
suppressed, perpetrators of heinous crimes 
were punished with a paternal leniency 
in strange contrast with the Government’s 
sanguinary proceedings against political dis- 
turbances, and a commission was appointed 
to investigate—what ? the guilt of the Jews 
in provoking the disorders. New restrictions 
upon them were to be decreed. It was 
evident that Ignatieff and his friends saw 
in the outbreak a useful diversion of the agi- 
tated public mind, and in the religious and 
national fanaticism which had a share in 
prompting it, a lever for moving the orthodox 
Russian masses against ‘‘the heathen” in the 
** Vistula Land,” and the Ruthenian masses 
in adjacent Galicia, whenever the hour for 
action abroad should strike. 

For action abroad is, there can be hardly a 
doubt, the main relianceefor the future of 
Ignatieff and his Slavophil supporters. A 
vigorous and warlike Panslavic propaganda 
—revolutionary and fierce, if soit must be— 
is alone capable of giving a new direction to 
the aspirations and wild vearnings of the 
Russian people, of turning away from their 
internal subversive schemes the bulk of the 
reckless young generation, of creating a new 
interest in the crowned head of the nation, 
thus transformed into a leading champion in 
a revolutionary crusade against Teutons, 
Magyars, and Turks. Had such a policy 
been pursued at all hazards in 1878, they 
argue, Vera Zasulitch would not have achiev- 
ed her triumph as a Russian Charlotte Cor- 
day, nor Solovieff fired his pistol at Alexan- 
der IT. ; the explosion under the Moscow Rail- 
way, the Winter Palace explosion, and the 
catastrophe of March 13 would not have taken 
place; the Tchernayeffs and Skobeleffs, in- 
stead of the Zhelyaboffs, would be the models 
of patriotic youth; the Sophia Perovskis, in- 
stead of working in mines to be charged with 
regicidal dynamite, would nurse Russian 
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heroes in field hospitals. The struggle would 
be long and all-absorbing, and even if it 
were not to end in the regeneration of effete 
Europe through Russian blood—a_ regenera- 
tion for which Ignatieff himself has no par- 
ticular desire—it would surely lead to a re- 
conciliation between the Czar and his faith- 
ful people, would bury in oblivion the nihiiis 
tic theories of Bakunin and Tchernyshevski, 
and long keep the Moscow party and its 
chosen instrument in power. 

So far, so good. But as long as the alliance 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary—called into 
life by Bismareck—lasts in all its strength, and 
France, distracted by parliamentary strifes 
and self-invited African troubles, is unable 
or unwilling to risk a new grapple with Ger 
many in alliance with Russia, nothing is left 
to Russian statesmanship but temporizing, the 
cautious trying of makeshifts, and a tentative 
advancing, alternating with prudent retreats, 
Germany must not be definitively provoked, 
for she might now in a short campaign disas- 
trously defeat Russia, force her to an ignomi 
nious peace, and thus ruin the prestige of her 
dynasty forever. Austria-Hungary must not 
be assailed, because Germany is determined on 
preserving her as her ally. Only secret in 
trigues against her in the Balkan peninsula, 
like those which led to the Herzegovinian re- 





volt in 1875, to Servia’s war, under Tcherna- 
yeff’s command, in 1876, and finally to Russian 
intervention in 1877, can be attempted. Czar 
Alexander III. must go to Dantzic to renew 
the old fnendship of the Romanoffs with the 
Hohenzollerns. He must Keep the peace-loving 
Giers in the Foreign Office while old Gortscha- 
koff is rusticating. He must frown upon the 
aggressive utterances of Skobeleff at the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the capture of 
Gok Tepe. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CITY OF 
BERLIN.—L 


IF to love light rather than darkness is an indi- 
cation of good conduct, the government of the 
city of Berlin must be most excellent. Those to 
whom it is intrusted appear to take satisfaction 
in exposing their every act to the widest public. 
Account is rendered to the whole world of ex- 
penses and receipts to the last pfennig, of the 
motives which have guided the authorities in 
their past actions, of their future plans, and of 
their methods ; the names, addresses, and func- 
tions of all concerned in the administration of 
the city are published ; the citizens are instruct- 
ed in the city constitution, the relations of city 
to state, and the changes which the city fathers 
think desirable. 

In the ‘ Personal-Nachweisung der Berliner Ge- 
meinde-Verwaltung,’ information is given in the 
fewest words concerning the location, purposes, 
and officers of every city institution, as well as 
the names and duties of all those who inany way 
take part in governing the city. It is to the city 
what a register or catalogue is to a university or 
college. Like the other publications of the city, 
it may be purchased of any book-dealer for a 
moderate price. The Director of the Statistical 
Bureau of the city publishes every year ‘Das 
Statistische Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin.’ This 
contains the city’s annals expressed in figures. 
It is to the city much the same as a well-kept 
diary would be to an individual, if the events it 
described were arranged and classified at the 
close of the year. It is a work of scientific value, 
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which shows in a surprising manner how much 
useful, curious, and at the same time highly 
information can be conveyed in 
tables of figures. But the most valuable of all 
the city’s publications are the reports of the 
Four of these reports have been 
published. The first, appearing in the year 1842, 
described the administration from 1829 to 1840 ; 
the second, appearing in 1853, embraced the 
years 1541 to 1850; the third, publisbed in 1863, 
treated of the decade from 1351 to 1860, The 
fourth report is the one of which we shall treat 
in this article. 

The preface to the Report on the Administra- 
tion of the City of Berlin, from 1861 to 1876 in- 
clusive, describes the motives which have led the 
magistracy to publish it. Itis hoped that it will 
be useful to the authorities of other cities, inas- 
much as it furnishes the means of comparing 
different methods of striving for the same goal. 
It aims, further, to instruct citizens and officers 
who have only lately begun to take a part in the 
goverrment of the city, in the work which has 
been already accomplished by the several 
branches of the administration, and to point out 
clearly the yet unsolved problems which arise 
from the concentration of a great number of 
men within comparatively narrow limits. The 
concluding paragraph of the preface to the third 
volume shows how clearly the city fathers have 
conceived the central idea‘of good government, 
and how earnestly they are endeavoring to 
fulfil their duty toward the city. They state 
that they have written a report which will 
find, they trust, numerous readers among the 
citizens—those who are simply voters as well as 
office-holders—and will lead to a better under- 
standing of municipal affairs in wide circles, 
since the success of the future administration of 
the city depends toa great extent upon the earn- 
estness and intelligence with which the Berlinese 
interest themselves in city institutions, and the 
fidelity with which they discharge their func- 
tions as citizens. Such openness and honest sin- 
cerity on the part of city authorities impress 
one who, like the writer, isa New Yorker, with 
a strange feeling of unreality. In fact, in read- 
ing many parts of this admirable report, one 
finds it difficult not to believe that it is a descrip- 
tion of some city government in Utopia. Can 
the New Yorker realize the fact that there is a 
city where the streets are kept clean at a mode- 
rate cost, and the work done between midnight 
and morning so as not to interfere with traffic ; 
where snow and ice are removed from the high- 
ways thoroughly and with despatch ;* where 
the streets are well paved or are being paved, 
and in such solid, substantial manner that it 
seems as if the pavement must last for genera- 
tions ; where the city is well lighted withoutany 
gas-company quarrels ; where the city gas works 
are so well managed that they yield a surplus 
equal to nearly a tenth of the net revenue of the 
city from all sources ; where there are no rings; 
where there are no defalcations or thefts on the 
part of city officials ; where there are no fat con- 
tracts: where there are no street-paving jobs and 
no neglected parks? Although a New Yorker 
might smile incredulously at the statement, 
there are such cities, and Berlin is one of them. 
A study of the administration of Berlin may 
assist us in discovering means to abolish the 
misrule to which we are subjected. 

It can scarcely be more difficult to govern 
New York than Berlin. Both cities are of near- 
ly the same size and both have grown rapidly. 
In 1829 Berlin had a population of 242,000 ; in 
1876, one of 979,8604—an increase of over three 
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magistracy, 


* The writer has already described the methods and 
expenses of street cleaning in Berlin in an article pub- 
lished in the Avening Post, April 6, 1881, 

+ The popwiation in 1880 was 1,118,639, 
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hundred per centum. The entire expenses of 
administering the city were 2,317,656 marks* in 
1829; in 1876, 34,740,245 marks—an increase of 
over thirteen hundred per centum, It is natu- 
rally a far more difficult task to keep Berlin 
clean and healthful than it is New York. Ber- 
lin is situated on a low, sandy plain. The Spree, 
with its numerous natural or artificial branches, 
surrounds the greater part of the city, but its 
banks are flat and the stream is sluggish. It 
carries off little dirt, and is more likely to do 
harm by becoming stagnant in summer than to 
aid in keeping the city pure. On the other hand, 
no city could, from a sanitary point of view, be 
more favorably situated than New York—on a 
long, narrow island, with shores sloping toward 
swift-flowing water, while the fresh air from the 
Bay drives away foul gases arising from decay- 
ing vegetable and animal matter. Berlin has 
had its peculiar trials to counterbalance the evils 
with which New York has to contend in its igno- 
rant foreign population. Early in this century, 
it was suffering under French occupation, which 
was succeeded by the burdens of the War of Li- 
beration. When Berlin obtained anew a consi- 
derable degree of self-government in 1808, the 
public spirit of the citizens had been nearly 
crushed by the long rule of Prussian absolutism. 
This is said in order to make it clear that a com- 
parison between the government of Berlin and 
that of New York is not unfair. 

German cities and towns occupy theoretically 
and, to a limited extent, practically somewhat 
the same position with regard to the state Gov- 
ernment that our States do with reference to the 
Federal Government at Washington. The Ger- 
man ‘‘ Gemeinde,” t.e., the commune or local po- 
litical body, is often older than the state of 
which it is a constituent part. Once possessing 
sovereign rights, it now retains all that it has 
not given up voluntarily or otherwise. But the 
time when there were numerous independent 
and sovereign villages and cities in Germany 
lies away back in the Middle Ages. The ill use 
which many communes made of their liberty, 
the evils unavoidably resulting from innumera- 
ble independent political bodies of small size, and 
the necessities of modern life led to the triumph 
of a central state Government. The reaction 
against absolute local independence was carried 
too far. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the absolutism of the German princes was 
able to deprive the communes of almost all 
power of self government. The mistake which 
had been made in crushing public spirit in that 
place where it was most likely to manifest itself, 
was recognized by Freiherr vom Stein, when the 
Prussian state lay in ruins as a result of the Na- 
poleonic wars. It then became evident that the 
subjects had lost interest in a government in 
which they took no part. One of Stein’s most 
important steps in the work of regenerating 
Prussia was the Stddteordnung of 1808. The 
Stidteordnung may be called the constitution of 
the cities. It contains the fundamental laws 
which guide them in framing their statutes, or- 
dinances, and regulations. Although the Stiidte- 
ordnung of 1808 has been superseded by others, 
it has become the basis of Prussian municipal 
law. There are several Stiidteordnungen now 
in Prussia. In the six eastern provinces, includ- 
ing Berlin and the greater part of the state, the 
existing Stidteordnung is that of May 30, 1853. 
Its main features are in harmony with Stein's 
Stadteordnung and those which prevail in other 
parts of the monarchy. In describing the ad- 
ministration of Berlin, we are giving account of 
the general principles of municipal government 
in Prussia, and in fact in Germany. 





* A mark is $0,238. 
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The government of Berlin might be called re- 
publican with an aristocratic tendency. How 
republican it is may be seen by comparing it 
with the government of those three German 
cities which are at the same time republican 
states—viz., Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
which are governed much in the same manner. 
Although these are republican, their position is 
different from that of an American State from 
the fact that th: confederation to which they 
belong is an empire. In the right of suffrage the 
empire is more democratic than Berlin and other 
Prussian cities: in the former, universal suf- 
frage obtains ; in the latter, the right of voting 
depends upon qualifications. Every male inha- 
bitant of Berlin who is a Prussian and twenty- 
four years of age isa voter, provided (1) he has 
lived in the city one year ; (2) is not dependent 
upon a father or a guardian, but has bis own 
household (einen eigenen Hausstand) and en- 
joys control over his own property ; (3) has for a 
year received no alms from public funds ; (4) 
has paid all his municipal taxes during the last 
year ; and (5, a) possesses a house, or (¥) pursues 
a trade with two employees, or (c) pays an in- 
come tax—which implies an income of $750 
(3,000 marks), or (d) pays a class tax (Klassen- 
steuer) of $1 50 (6 marks), which would probably 
include all whose income exceeded $150. 

While these regulations exclude paupers and 
dependents, they would scarcely prevent any 
industrious, independent laborer from voting. 
In 1876 there were 145,903 voters ina population 
of 979,860. In 1874 there were 118,502 who had 
the right to vote in municipal elections, while 
156,052 inhabitants of Berlin enjoyed the right 
of voting in the Imperial elections. The diffe- 
rence is, after all, considerable, amounting to 
nearly 18,000, or over thirteen per centum, Per- 
haps the problem of governing New York would 
be an easier one if thirteen per centum of the 
poorest and most dependent voters were dis- 
franchised. The advantage of the regulations 
in Berlin is that they exclude no class, save the 
class of pauvpers, dependents, and vagabonds. 
Every honest, industrious laborer has his vote. 
The German theory is that the interests of mu- 
nicipal freedom require caution in granting the 
suffrage. The politically dangerous elementsare 
so strong in cities, that an increased state con- 
trol might otherwise become unavoidable, 

There exists, however, in Berlin as in other 
Prussian cities, an arrangement which gives to 
the wealthy greater influence than to the poor. 
The voters are divided into three classes accord- 
ing to the taxes they pay. The highest tax- 
payers are placed in the first class, This begins 
with the citizen who pays the highest tax, and 
ends when enough of the most considerable tax- 
payers are included, so that the sum total of the 
taxes they pay is equal to one third of all the 
taxes paid by all the citizens of the municipality. 
The second class begins where the first leaves 
off, and goes far enough down to include the 
second third of the entire tax. The remaining 
citizens form the third class. Each class elects 
the same number of representatives to the mu- 
nicipal assembly, and each has, consequently, 
the same influence in the city government, since 
all the power of the voters is exercised through 
their representatives. In 1876, a trifle over 2.5 
per centum of the voters paid one third of the 
taxes, and consequently belonged to the first 
class. About seven per centum of the voters 
paid the second third of the entire tax, and be- 
longed to the second class. Some ninety per 
centum of the citizens belonged to the third 
class, and in municipal government had in con- 
sequence only half the influence of the ten per 
centum of the voters comprising the two upper 
classes. 
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THE QUARREL OF LORDS AND COMMONS 
OVER THE IRISH LAND ACT, 


LonpDon, March 7-9, 1882. 

WE have just experienced another of those sud- 
den storms which now sweep so often over the 
troubled sea of English polities; and, like most 
of our storms, it had its origin in the west—that 
is, inIreland, It was not, however, due to those 
from whom disturbances are usually expected— 
the Irish National party—but, on the contrary, 
to the Irish landlords, or, as they £all themselves, 
the English garrison in Ireland. They were, of 
course, extremely annoyed by the passing of 
the Land Act of last session, which they accepted 
only because there seemed no hope of resistance, 
and because it opened up a prospect of their get- 
ting some part of their rents paid, even if Jess 
than they had hitherto claimed. When the Act 
began to be put in force this winter, when the 
Judges of the Land Court, with their As- 
sistant Commissioners, set to work to fix 
rents all over Ireland, they watched the pro- 
ceedings first with anxious curiosity, then with 
alarm, lastly with rage. In the great majority 
of cases rents have been reduced, sometimes as 
much as twenty-tive or thirty percent. Sucha 
reduction of course means much more than it 
seems to mean, because the landlord usually has 
to pay the interest on mortgages, and other 
charges, portions for younger children, and so 
forth, out of the gross rental,so that what he 
keeps for himself may be a great deal less. 
Thus a reduction of twenty-five per cent. on a 
grcss rental may mean a reduction of fifty per 
cent. on his net receipts. 

The irritation of the landlord class found vent 
in attacks on the Land Court and their assistants; 
charges that they were administering the act in 
a partisan spirit and straining its language 
against the landowner ; repeated cries for com- 
pensation from the imperial treasury. Public 
opinion in England was not much moved by 
these complaints, It thought that the general 
reduction of rents proved that rents had been 
excessive. It heard the tenant farmers alleging 
on the other side that the reductions made had 
been insufficient. While admitting that the case 
of the poorer Irish landowners was a hard one, 
it felt in a vague way that they were suffering 
for the faults of themselves and their predecessors, 
and that their condition would have been even 
worse but for the intervention of the English 
Parliament ; for if they were left to the tender 
mercies ‘of the Irish population, they would 
probably be driven off the land altogether. And 
the English public generally had become so ut- 
terly weary of Irish questions that it was plainly 
indisposed to spend time in discussing landlords’ 
grievances, so soon after Parliament had passed 
an act which was intended to set land questionson 
anew footing. Perceiving, therefore, that they 
had little to hope from the House of Commons or 
from popular sympathy in England, the Irish 
landowning party bethought themselves of that 
branch of the Legislature in which they and their 
friends are supreme. They moved in the House 
of Lords for a committee to inquire into the 
working of the Land Act, partly, as is believed, 
with the object of deterring the Land Commis- 
sioners from further reductions of rent, partly 
in order to gather materials on which to build a 
case for compensating those landlords whose 
rents have been reduced. The Government op- 
posed the proposition, alleging that the Act had 
been far too short a time in operation for such an 
inquiry to do anything but mischief. However, 
Lord Salisbury supported the Irish peers, so the 
committee was granted by a large majority. 
Mr. Gladstone promptly gave notice in the House 
of Commons of a resolution declaring that any 
inquiry at the present moment would tend to 
defeat the working of the Act, and must be in- 
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jurious to good government in Ireland. This 
pointed to a collision between the two Houses, 
and at once sent up the political thermometer as 
nothing but a constitutional question can do. 

Opinion was much divided. Of course regular 
Tcry partisans applauded the vigor of the House 
of Lords in acting on its own responsibility, 
and regular Radical partisans welcomed the 
prompt answer of the Government, and the op- 
portunity of attacking the House of Lords which 
the conflict provided them with. But sensible 
people generally regretted the whole affair. The 
House of Lords was blamed, not only by its po- 
litical opponents, but even by many Conserva- 
tives, who thought that it had ventured into an 
untenable position, and shown itself once more 
in the somewhat odious attitude, dangerous to 
its own stability, of a body thinking less 
of the legislative functions which the Con- 
stitution gives it than of the private inte- 
rests of its members as great landowners, 
They felt it to be a mistake for the great Tory 
party to allow itself to be, so to speak, ‘‘ cap- 
tured” by the Irish landlords ; and many were 
the secret murmurs against the precipitancy of 
Lord Salisbury, who had suffered himself (it was 
said) to be led astray by the factious Irish parti- 
sanship of such an Orangeman as Lord Cairns. 
Liberals, on the other hand, although they ad- 
mitted that the Government could not pass over 
the appointment of the Lords Committee, and 
could but seek to parry a blow aimed so directly 
at the Land Act of last session, asked whether 
greater efforts might not have been made to ar- 
rive at some compromise, and quietly to persuade 
the leading Conservative Peers to minimize the 
inquiries of the committee, or turn them to some 
harmless direction. It was not merely that mode- 
rate Liberals shrank from anything like a consti- 
tutional struggle, feeling that an old ship like our 
Constitution should be as little strained as possi- 
ble ; they saw with alarm the prospect of an ex- 
penditure of time which would sadly delay a deci- 
sion on the new rules of parliamentary procedure, 
and in fact throw into disorder the whole business 
of the session. There was thus a good deal of de- 
spondency and vexation diffused through the 
Liberal party, which, coming on the top of a 
certain amount of discontent regarding some of 
the rules of procedure proposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, produced a whole crop of alarming ru- 
mors. People went about saying that the Libe- 
ral party was breaking in pieces, that the Cabi- 
net was itself divided, that a dissolution was 
impending. As usually happens, each rumor, 
however improbable in itself, lent a kind of color 
to other improbable stories. We seemed to have 
suddenly drifted into a great crisis, and the Irish 
landlords had at least the satisfaction of believ- 
ing that they had created more alarm than they 
ever expected, 

Just when the disquietude had reached its 
height, one Saturday afternoon Mr. Gladstone 
sent out a lithographed invitation to all the 
members of the Liberal party to meet him at his 
house on the following Monday. Such gather- 
ings of a political party are sufficiently uncom- 
mon among us for the news of one to create some 
sensation. Mr. Gladstone has rarely used them 
—so rarely, that he has been charged with lead- 
ing his party too despotically, instead of taking 
them, as Lord Beaconsfield did or appeared to 
do, into his confidence by personal interviews. 
This further heightened the curiosity to know 
what the Prime Minister had to say or intended 
todo. Many people affirmed that he would an- 
nounce his resignation, or at least a dissolution 
of Parliament, and our club quiduuncs had a fine 
time of it on the Sunday which elapsed between 
the notice and meeting. Sunday is, par excel- 
lence, the day of gossip and unbridled credulity 
in this news-loving town. Monday, at 3 o’clock, 





saw the Liberal members of the House of Com- 
mons surging into the Premier's official residence 
in Downing Street, in such a crowd that they 
filled, not only the large Deputation Room, but 
a long corridor which leads to it, whence nothing 
could be seen and little heard of the proceedings 
Over three hundred had assembled. So far from 
talking of resignation or dissolution, Mr. Glad- 
stone stated, with even more than his usual vehe 
mence, his determination to persevere with his 
resolution condemning an inquiry into the Land 
Act,and set forth his reasons for this course, ask - 
ing his assembled supporters if they had anything 
to say on the subject. It would not have been an 
easy task to dissuade a course the Ministry 
were so strongly committed to; far more difti- 
cult, indeed, to have differed from Mr. Glad 
stone in bis own house than in the House of 
Commons. However, it really 
everybody was agreed, and earnestly agreed, to 
stand by the Government. People were pleased 
at having been called together in this unusual 
way; they took it as a compliment to them 
They were thrilled, “exalted,” as the 
French say, by the idea that a crisis had arrived, 
They were stimulated by the sympathy of num- 
bers; one after another got up to express shortly 
his complete approval ot the course the Govern- 
ment had taken, and unabated loyalty to the 
Ministry. An atmosphere of effusion, of fra- 
ternity pervaded the meeting, and when it broke 
up, after fifty minutes, the members walked 
down through the heavy rain that had begun to 
fall to Westminster Hall, filled with a sort of 
enthusiasm sufficiently rare among our legisla- 
tors. The results were seen when, an hour 
afterward, Mr. Gladstone moved the suspen- 
sion of the other orders, that he might bring 
on his resolution. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
as leader of the Tory party, opposed this propo- 
sal, but in a weak and half-hearted way. In 
fact, he and his friends were cowed by the jubi 
lant ardor with which their meeting had iuspired 
the Liberals, and which rose to its highest point 
when, after a short debate, they defeated the 
combined forces of Tories and Irish Parnellites by 
the unusually large majority of 135. Tbe Par- 
nellites opposed, because they oppose whatever the 
Ministry proposes, but also because they desire 
an opportunity of pointing out, not that the Land 
Act is, asthe Tories say, too strong, but that it is 
too weak. Thon the resolution itself was brought 
forward by Mr. Gladstone ina speech not only 
singularly powerful, but remarkable for the tact 
with which, while outwardly respectful to the 
Lords, he contrasted their irresponsible position 
and non-representative character with the place 
which the House of Commons holds as the really 
sovereign power in the state. This tribute to its 
greatness isa theme which the Assembly itself 
enjoys, and it is traditionally popular in the 
country. 

Accordingly a great impression was made all 
over England and Scotland as well as in Parlia- 
ment itself, and the Liberal party seemed to have 
passed at one bound from depression and dis- 
quietude to a temper of triumphant confidence 
and hearty harmony. Had it been possible to 
proceed briskly with the debate and finish it 
while the echoes of Mr. Gladstone’s voice were 
still ringing in men’s ears, the House of Lords 
would probably have paused and ultimately 
abandoned its committee. But under our cum- 
brous parliamentary system, this could not be 
done. Votes m Supply had to be interposed, pri 
vate members’ rights brought up other subjects 
for debate, and when the discussion on the resolu- 
tion was resumed, the landlord party caught at 
the opportunity of venting its lamentations 
witha prolixity which drove away the audience 
and made it feel sick of the whole business. 
At the time of writing these lines a division has 
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not yet, after ten days, been taken, and may 
probably not be taken for three days more. 
Meanwhile the Lords Committee has set to work— 
various proposals for a compromise which passed 
between Lords Salisbury and Cairns and the 
Government having come to nothing—and has 
called Irish witnesses before it. Mr. Forster re- 
fused to appear, but some of the officials of the 
Land Commission have already presented them- 
selves. No practical result, except a further un- 
settling of men’s minds in Ireland, is likely to 
follow; but unhappily a precious fortnight of 
Parliamentary time will have been wasted over 
this unprofitable dispute. The blame of having 
begun it rests with the House of Lords, but the 
mischief tells upon the Government, who suffer 
in public estimation for everything that goes 
wrong. Already the enthusiasm which Mr. Glad- 
stone awoke ten days ago has begun to die away, 
and the people say to one another that the session 
will be a wasted one. Everything now depends 
on the success of the Government not merely in 
carrying their new rules of procedure, but in 
carrying them within a reasonable time. 

The recent shooting at the Queen bas given us 
cause once more to be astonished at the ignorance 
of English public affairs in which the press of the 
European continent is plunged. They have at- 
tributed a political significance to this act of a 
crazy and half-starved vagabond, and have talk- 
ed about Nihilism, Socialism, Fenianism, and so 
forth in the usual strain of that philosophic pe- 
dantry or fanciful ingenuity which, in Germany 
and in France respectively, insists on seeing deep 
into a millstone. The occurrence has made 
very little sensation in England, just because 
everybody knew that it had no significance what- 
ever,either political or social. Noone could draw 
from it even so much of a moral as was drawn 
from Guiteau’s act, because, although the offend- 
er may turn out to have been not more abso- 
lutely abnormal than Guiteau, he does not belong 
to any class, and cannot be said to have been, in 
however slight a degree, the product of any set 
of influences, except of those low physical con- 
ditions which disorder men’s brains, and make the 
love of notoriety the parent of crime. Had there 
been the least possibility of connecting him with 
Fenianism, it would have been seized on. Hap- 
pily there has been none. be 


THE TYRANNY OF MINORITIES IN 
ENGLAND. 


LONDON, March 1, 1882. 

‘* NOTHING is more surprising to those who con- 
sider human affairs with a philosophical eye 
than to see the readiness with which the many 
are governed by the few, and to observe the im- 
plicit submission with which men resign their 
own sentiments and passions to those of their 
rulers.” 

This remark of Hume’s has a far wider scope 
than he gives to it. Nothing is more surprising 
than the power of minorities. In England, at 
least, the people—in other words, the majority— 
are in theory king. The historical forms of a 
monarchical constitution mask this fact, but no 
statesman, no practical politician, no man who 
is not the slave to mere words and formulas, 
hesitates to admit that any measure supported 
by a decisive majority of the House of Com- 
mons, and deliberately desired by the constitu- 
encies whom the House represent, would un- 
doubtedly become law. The monarchy would 
vanish, the Union would be dissolved, the mo- 
ment that a decisive majority of the electors 
wished to get rid of the throne or became sup- 
porters of Home Rule. Yet for all this, every 
observer knows that the most essential fact in 
English public life is the influence of minorities. 
Commoners like to be led by Lords. Working- 
men distrust artisans, The very committee who 
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propose what is called a workingman candidate 
for election hardly wish for his success ; they 
are at times suspected of casting ballots against 
their own nominee. Hence England is gov- 
erned by rich men. No legislature in the world 
represents such a mass of wealth as the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

Whether this influence of minorities is on the 
whole to be deplored or to be admired is a ques- 
tion of speculation. The existence of this influ- 
ence is a matter of fact. Influence is power, and 
power is always liable to abuse. What is to be 
noted is, that the power of minorities is fully as 
liable to abuse as the power of majorities. This, 
indeed, is often tacitly denied. A minority is 
often assumed to possess—just because it is a 
minority—some special claims to wisdom ; the 
weight of a small number of persons must, it is 
fancied, since it cannot depend upon numerical 
superiority, rest at bottom on reason and argu- 
ment. This, however, is not so. Minorities no 
less than majorities have erred, and will err. 
It is true, no doubt, that 

“ The people’s voice is surely very odd: 
It is, and it is not, the voice of God.” 
But it is no less true that crotchet-mongers and 
fanatics are not generally persons of sound 
judgment, and that the ‘‘ man in a minority of 
one,” who ought, according to some philoso- 
phers, to be the wisest of the wise, usually is, or 
ought to be, the inhabitant of a lunatic asylum. 

Nor is the influence of small bodies of necessity 
based on legitimate grounds. Minorities con- 
stantly owe their supremacy to illegitimate 
sources of power. In hundreds of instances so- 
cial arrangements, based on the truest theories 
and approved by the wide experience of compe- 
tent judges, can, from the nature of things, be 
carried out (if at all) only by something like the 
united action of all the persons concerned. When 
this is so, a minority possess, and constantly at- 
tempt to abuse, the power of veto. Thousands 
upon thousands of all classes are assured that it 
is a blessing that trade should be suspended on 
Sunday ; yet if one tradesman in ten thousand 
opened his shop, the Sunday rest would be at an 
end ; his rivals could not compete with a trader 
who gained each year one-seventh more than 
themselves. The law enforces combined action— 
the law, that is to say, protects the majority 
from the tyranny of the minority. A small 
class, again, are frequently united by the bonds 
of fanaticism or of self-interest ; if it were not 
for the law, this union would more often than 
not give to minorities most disastrous triumphs. 
The anti-vaccinators would enforce their views 
at once, if the courts did not intervene. In this 
instance, a minority combines twofold power. 
The liberty of one person in ten thousand to 
leave his children unvaccinated would render 
abortive the scheme of medical prevention. The 
anti-vaccinators are enthusiasts, their opponents 
are men of sense standing on the defensive. The 
struggle as it is cannot be termed unequal ; the 
victory of ignorance, prejudice, and enthusiasm 
is one of the possibilities of the future. Protected 
interests, again, proverbially die hard. Every 
member of a privileged class fights with tooth 
and nail for his privileges ; the public are lan- 
guid defenders of the public good; what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, Lon- 
don is without a real municipality ; the funds 
of the city companies are employed on purposes 
which are either useless or noxious. Yet the 
municipal reform of London makes no pro- 
gress: a class defeats the nation—a minority 
triumphs. 

This point, however, needs, I think, hardly to 
be pressed upon your readers. The persons 
really interested in opposing civil-service re- 
form, or in supporting the misgovernment of 
New York, are, I conjecture, few if compared 








with the citizens of the whole Union or with the 
citizens of the State ; but every Nation I read 
tells me that interested minorities are at least as 
hard to defeat in America as in England, The 
whole history of protection is, in fact, a history 
of the success with which persons banded to- 
gether in virtue of a common “ sinister interest ” 
(to use the expression of Bentham) can override 
the interest of the majority of the inhabitants of 
the civilized world. A small battalion of zeal- 
ous and disciplined troops can hold at bay thou- 
sands of undisciplined, apathetic, and disunited 
assailants. The triumph of free trade in Eng- 
land is precisely one of those exceptions which 
prove the rule. The pressing and obvious inte- 
rest of the manufacturers was pitted against the 
apparent interest of the landowners. As it 
happened, the interest of the cotton lords was 
the interest of the nation. Classes fell out, and 
the nation came by its own. 

I dwell on the obvious but often forgotten 
truth that countries suffer from the tyranny of 
minorities, because it is a truth which has a very 
close bearing on a good number of questions now 
occupying and perplexing the minds of English- 
men. The country has reached that stage of 
political development in which every one ad- 
mits that the will of the people must, in the last 
resort, be the sovereign arbiter of all political 
controversies, but in which the habit of yielding 
loyal obedience to the popular will is not yet 
fully established. The genuine and most credit- 
able respect felt by Englishmen for individual 
liberty combines, among the upper classes at 
least, with anti-democratic sentiment to produce 
a very considerable amount of confusion on all 
sides as to the extent, the nature, and the limits 
of the rights of minorities. At the moment there 
is, I conceive, very considerable peril that the 
rights of the whole nation as represented by the 
majority may be in several respects sacrificed 
out of undue deference to the supposed claims of 
minorities. There is, for instance, current a no- 
tion (which is the more dangerous because it is 
the perversion of a fine and noble idea) that no 
man can be rightly punished or made to obey 
the law whose disobedience arises from follow- 
ing the dictates of his conscience. Hence the 
difficulty of dealing with the martyrs of the 
anti-vaccination craze. There are members of 
Parliament who apparently hold that while vac- 
cination ought to be enforced by law, no one 
ought to be subjected to the penalties by which 
alone the law can be enforced. From the same 
source arises all the embarrassment in dealing 
with the Rev. Mr. Green and clerics of his stamp. 
These gentlemen demand, in perfect good faith, 
the right to remain officials of a church of which 
they disobey the laws. I am quite aware that 
this is not the way in which they put their case. 
Mr. Green’s view would be that he obeyed what 
he held to be the law of the Church, while dis- 
obeying the misinterpretations put upon the law 
by the courts. The curious point, with which 
alone | am concerned, is, not the peculiarity of 
his views, but the attitude taken up by great 
numbers of persons who have no sympathy with 
Ritualism. They grant that Mr. Green disobeys 
the law ; they grant that the law ought some- 
how to be upheld ; but they cannot feel easy in 
their minds to see a man punished for doing 
what he holds to be right. A conscientious man 
is, a great number of people more than half 
believe, beyond the moral jurisdiction of the 
courts. A convicted briber ought not, it was 
urged the other day, to be sent to prison, because 
bribery was no crime in his eyes. The practical 
result of this sentiment is that a minority of a 
minority rule the National Church. The mass of 
churchgoers have, there is every reason to sup- 
pose, no desire for any material change ; the 
clergy are a minority among churchmen ; out- 
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and-out Ritualists are a minority among the 
clergy: yet thoroughpaced Ritualists defy the 
law. It is more than possible that Mr. Green 
and his fellows will win the day, and that, in 
spite of the wishes of the majority of church- 
men, the National Church will more and more 
closely adopt practices not in harmony with the 
belief of the nation. When this happens, the 
Anglican body will cease to be the National 
Church. Such a result, be it bad or good, will 
in the main flow from the difficulty of defeating 
a conscientious minority. 

Exactly the same confusion of opinion or 
sentiment which makes men who hold the Ritu- 
alists to be wrong in breaking the law, feel as 
though it were persecution to punish Ritualists 
for a breach of law, is a source of a good deal of 
the hesitation in English dealings with Ireland. 
One set of persons try hard to persuade them- 
selves, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, 
that the Home Rulers cannot be, what I have no 
doubt that many of them are, sincere believers 
in their own political creed. Another set of 
English critics, recognizing the patent fact that 
Mr. Parnell and many of his followers are con- 
scientious fanatics, find great difficulty in ap- 
proving any mode of proceeding which may in- 
volve the punishment of crimes against the 
state when committed by conscientious crimi- 
nals. I have found men so influenced by the 
respect supposed to be due to the irregularities 
of conscientious fanatics as to look with singular 
leniency on the roughs who, to express their 
disapproval of coercion, have attempted to set 
up a Coercion Act on their own behalf, under 
which Liberals such as Mr. Bryce and Sir Charles 
Dilke are to be prevented by main force from 
addressing their constituents. The claim of a 
discontented minority to put an end to free 
speech in London has been forcibly put down by 
the action of the police. But an observer who 
turns his eyes from the misdoings of three or 
four hundred Irish laborers, who cannot with 
any fairness be taken to represent the immense 
Irish population of the capital, to the proceed- 
ings of the wealthy Conservative party, will find 
instructive instances of the arrogance, the 
power, and the very possible tyranny of a 
minority. 

The Tories represent at this moment a de- 
feated minority ; yet, under the guidance of 
Lord Salisbury, they are attempting to usurp 
the rights of the nation. If any one thinks this 
language too strong, let him look to what has 
happened in the House of Lords. From the 
artificial constitution of that body the Tory 
party has for more than a century commanded 
an immense majority in the Upper House. 
Every other part of the Constitution has changed; 
the peerage has been untouched by the hand of 
reform. Hence, whatever Minister has been in 
power, were it Russell, Aberdeen, Palmerston, 
or Disraeli, the Peers have always had the 
power, if they gave effect to their theoretical 
rights, of opposing a veto on every measure 
which the Liberals of the day approved. As a 
matter of fact, the influence of the Peers has 
directly or indirectly delayed, hampered, or 
maimed every scheme of reform. The House, 
however, have been hitherto influenced by the 
spirit of prudence, and have in practice never 
pushed their rights to anything like their theo- 
retical limits. The Duke of Wellington and 
Peel impressed on their followers two maxims : 
the battle of Conservatism was to be fought in 
the Commons ; the Queen’s Government was to 
be carried on. Each of these principles has now 
been for the moment thrown to the winds. The 
Committee on the Land Act is a deliberate at- 
tempt to nullify the effect of legislation ap- 
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further, if it carries out the intention of those 
who demanded it, will fatally weaken the execu- 
tive, and at the same time interfere with the 
action of the judicature. ‘The House represent 
nothing but the hatred, well or ill founded, of 
landowners to the Irish Land Act. The House 
are therefore the organ of a minority. They 
claim to override the deliberate decision of the 
nation. The demand no doubt will be waived 
or compromised—this, at least, is my expecta- 
tion. That the claim should have been made 
shows how far a minority of rich men may push 
their ideas of their own rights. 

But the temporary error of the Peers is a far 
less serious matter than the attitude taken up by 
the Conservatives of the House of Commons. 
Any one who reads the English papers will 
know that obstruction threatens to bring Parlia- 
mentary government into discredit. Any one 
who carefully studies modern Parliamentary 
history will easily satisfy himself that, while the 
work to be done by Parliament is tenfold great- 
er than it was, say, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, the mass of talk talked in Parliament has 
increased in at least an equal degree. The cur- 
tailed reports of the papers give no idea of the 
volume and the inanity of Parliamentary loqua- 
city. The disease is patent ; the cure is equally 
clear. The Ministry propose that the House of 
Commons should adopt rules under which a 
majority may say that the time has come when 
debate must be closed. If the Ministerial pro- 
posals have a defect, it is that they clog the ex- 
ercise of this right with far too many provisos 
and safeguards. I need not, I think, argue be- 
fore the American public that the enforcing of 
what it is now the fashion to call the closure is 
essential to the due transaction of Parliamentary 
business. The matter to which I call attention 
is the policy of the Conservatives. They in effect 
challenge the right of a bare majority to close 
debate at all. They assert each member’s illimi- 
table right to the indulgence in unlimited twad- 
dle, The willingness of Tories to place the right 
of closure in the hands, say, of a two-thirds 
majority, or to adopt measures which I have 
heard described as the ‘‘ personal cl6ture”—i.e., 
devices by which obnoxious Home Rulers may 
be silenced—makes the Tory case all the weaker. 
To give power into the hands of a two-thirds 
majority is to give an infinite opening for in- 
trigue. It would mean in many cases nothing 
less than conferring on the Opposition a new 
right of veto. The experience of last session 
proves, I am told, that this is no idle conjecture. 
If any minority needs special protection (which 
I do not admit), it is a body such as the Home 
Rulers, which, being unpopular in England, 
may, if it does not obtain a hearing in Parlia- 
ment, not obtain a hearing at all. The notice- 
able matter is, as I have already insisted, that 
the Conservatives at bottom object to that su- 
premacy of the majority which is the basis of 
English institutions. 

The reason is obvious: under Mr. Disraeli’s 
guidance, or misguidance, the Conservatives 
took a leap in the dark. They made the town 
constituencies really democratic. They are now, 
consciously or not, alarmed at their own handi- 
work. The majority of the House are likely to 
be influenced by democratic sentiment. The 
people may begin to govern as well as reign ; 
the Tories are therefore bent on tying the hands 
of the sovereign. This is the open secret of the 
new notion that the majority of the House of 
Commons is unfit to determine the course of 
business. To tell a Conservative that the ma- 
chinery of Parliament is antiquated and unsuited 
for its present work, is to waste one’s breath, for 
no Tory really wishes that a machine should 
work rapidly which is all but certain to turn out 
articles of democratic workmanship. The Tory 
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position is quite intelligible, though a critic may 
fairly regret that it should be defended under 
the show of a factitious and unnatural anxiety 
for freedom of debate. While debates are re 
ported, while the Government of to-day is under 
the perpetual expectation of becoming the Op- 
position of to-morrow, while the press is un 
shackled, while public meetings are free, it is 
idle for any English party to affect fear of being’ 
gagged. The true danger is, that the effi- 
ciency aud the dignity of Parliament should be 
sacrificed to the exorbitant claims of Conser- 
vative spnsitiveness, Whoever 
*‘readiness with which the many are governed 
by the few” may understand that in a country 
where wealth, social distinction, and rank have 
such weight as in England, the peril of the mo- 
ment may well be the despotism of a Conserva 
tive minority. A. V. Dicky. 
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RECENT ARCH-®OLOGICAL 
RIES IN PHRYGIA, 
ATHENS, February 10, IS82. 

DURING the autumn of 1881 Mr. W. M. Ram 
say,a travelling student in archwology from the 
University of Oxford, made an expedition into 
the interior of Asia Minor, which resulted in the 
discovery of a great number of Phrygian rock 
cut tombs. Having previously visited some of 
the Phrygian monuments, Mr. Ramsay saw the 
importance of securing accurate drawings of 
them; and as the Hellenic Society offered to 
send an artist for this purpose, he started on 
a second excursion last October. Taking a 
route seldom travelled over the highlands of 
the interior, the party came upon immense 
rock cemeteries, the greater part of which 
had never been discovered. The most inte 
resting of these were at the head of the val 
ley of the Sangarius, the divine river of an 
cient Phrygia and the mythical parent of its 
kings. Near the source of one of the western 
branches of the river, on the top of the highest 
part of a broad plateau, two extensive cemeteries 
were found. The northern one has been known 
in parta longtime. Itwas discovered by Leake 
m 1820. Inasecluded pine-covered valley that 
winds between high hills lie bundreds of tombs 
of all styles and forms and sizes. The most re- 
markable among them is the previously-known 
tomb which bears a Phrygian inscription con- 
taining the words ‘*To King Midas.” Its en- 
trance has never been found. The perpendicular 
face of the rock, seventy feet high, is covered 
with beautifully carved geometrical patterns, 
most of which are in excellent condition, the 
edges being as clear as when first cut. As the 
rock-cut tomb of the Syrian was an imitation of 
his modern dwelling, so this Phrygian ornamen- 
tation is supposed to be derived from the woven 
texture of the nomad’s primitive tent. 

About a mile from the cemetery, on the side of 
the valley, is a curious little fort, all the parts 
of which—walls, gates, cisterns, houses, and un- 
derground passageway leading out to the side 
of the hill—are cut with great delicacy out 
of the solid rock. It is in a perfect state of 
preservation. Though this fort was previously 
known, there is no evidence that any former 
traveller climbed the cliff above it, where, on 
the plateau overlooking the valley, an extensive 
city lies, exceedingly curious and full of interest- 
ing remains, carved from the rock. Its sculp- 
tures and altars are particularly numerous, 
Beside one of the latter is carved a rude figure of 
Cybele, which is probably the oldest known 
representation of the goddess. 

The second great rock-cut cemetery, twenty 
miles due south of the former, was never known 
before. It resembles the other in general charac- 
ter, and contains hundreds of tombs, the con- 
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struction of which dates from the earliest times 
to the Christian era, probably in unbroken series. 
Corresponding to the tomb of Midas in the first 
cemetery, and fully equal to it in interest, is a 
large tomb which projects in the form of a cube, 
forty feet in dimensions, from the side of a hill. 
The grave is a chamber inside the rock, which is 
entered by small windows cut in the centre of the 
front of the cube, twenty feet above the ground. 
Over the entrance an obelisk is carved in relief, 
and on each side of this an enormous lion, twenty 
feet long, stands rampant. Underneath each of 
the lions lies a little cub. e 

This lion tomb bears a striking resemblance 
to the famous lion gate of Mykenz. The gate 
was the most sacred part of an ancient city, and 
among the most sacred of its structures were the 
tombs; the lions found on these two monuments 
may, therefore, be considered to have originated 
from one idea. This idea, according to Mr. Ram- 
say’s theory, was native to Phrygia. He found as 
many as nine examples of the kind, ranging from 
the archaic one above described, which is at least 
as early as 800 B. c., down through a series of 
gradually modified examples to as late a period 
as 400 B. C.; and he concludes from the charac- 
ter of these Phrygian sculptures that the most 
archaic of them—probably far older than the 
date above assigned—belong to a period anterior 
to that prehistoric age of Hellas, the heroic age 
of the Pelopidw, of which the lion-gate of My- 
kenze is the only sculptural monument that re- 
mains. If this be indeed the case, Mr. Ramsay’s 
discovery seems to confirm the tradition previ- 
ously recognized as the most trustworthy of all 
the Greek heroic myths, that the Pelopide, those 
powerful families who impressed a foreign civi- 
lization upon the rude tribes of Hellas, were emi- 
grants from Asia Minor. 

The artist of Mr. Ramsay’s party has made a 
series of drawings which include about twenty- 
five of the tombs. All previous representations 
of these have been far from correct, and the 
several representations of the Midas tomb which 
have been published bear no resemblance to each 
The best of them is Texier’s, which is 
rather remarkable, as it is the only case in which 
a drawing of his is known to have been tolerably 
accurate. Mr. Ramsay’s collection will there- 
fore throw an immense amount of light on Phry- 
gian art, a subject hitherto practically unknown. 
Everything has pointed to a probable connection 
between the art of Greece and that of Central 
Asia Minor. The ornamentation of archaic 
Greek vases—especially the palmette and lotos 
alternating in a band, and the early form of the 
acroteria — exhibits a remarkable analogy to 
many Phrygian works. But though every 
writer on Greek art has assumed a rela- 
between that and the art of Phry- 
gia, one has been able to do more 
than lament the lack of sufficient material 
to trace the connection satisfactorily. Such 
material has now been found. Whether we be- 
lieve with the majority of archzologists that 
Greek art was derived from Phrygian, or hold 
to the opposite theory that the art of Phrygia 
was an outgrowth of the Greek, it is evident that 
Mr. Ramsay’s discovery has confirmed beyond 
controversy the existence of an important link 
between the two. He concludes that the testi- 
mony of the great rock cemeteries is sufficient 
evidence that Phrygian art was the parent of 
the Greek. The rock sculptures in relief enable 
us, he thinks, to trace one hieratic representation 
all the way from Babylon to Greece by a series 
of examples, which include one discovered last 
year in Cappadocia, one in Phrygia, and the so- 
called Niobe on Mount Sipylos, near Smyrna, 
from which is derived one of the commonest 
hieratic representations of the worship of Cybele 
in Hellas, ’ 
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Mr. Ramsay obtained over two hundred un- 
published Greek and Latin inscriptions in Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Galatia, and Phrygia, besides secur- 
ing accurate copies of all the inscriptions pre- 
viously known in the old Pairygian language—a 
work never satisfactorily done before—and two 
new Phrygian inscriptions, one of which contains 
the name of the goddess Cybele. The Phrygian 
alphabet is almost identical with the early Greek 
at the time previous to the introduction of the 
non-Phcenician characters. Its inscriptions prob- 
ably belong to the seventh century B.c. Mr. 

tamsay was also able to clear up many points in 
the geography of the country, and to place accu- 
rately several towns which were formerly as- 
signed to wrong positions. 

The valuable results of this short expedition, 
made at slight expense, indicate how much work 
might be done by the contemplated American 
School of Archeology at Athens. It is possible 
to travel in the interior of Asia Minor with com- 
fort and safety, though a stranger may easily 
get into difficulties, unless properly informed. 
Mr. Ramsay owes his training in this re- 
spect to Sir Charles Wilson, the British 
Consul-General of Anatolia, with whom he 
made his first journey. Similar opportunities 
are often offered, especially to residents in the 
East, and a schvol of young men, trained to dis- 
tinguish the character of ancient remains and 
form intelligent conclusions, might accomplish 
a large amount of interesting and important 
archeological work, C. W. B. 


Correspondence. 


THE DALMATIAN REVOLT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: I read in your excellent journal of Feb- 
ruary 16 an essay, entitled the ‘‘ Revolt in Dal- 
matia,” written by Mr. Edward A, Freeman. 
Having lived myself for years in Austria, and 
visited in 1878 the then newly-occupied provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, I find in the article 
alluded to—to say the least—many unreasonable 
exaggerations and inimical assertions against 
Austria, which may lead persons unacquainted 
with that land to form an entirely wrong idea. 
All the late disturbances on the eastern side of 
the Adriatic have been stirred up by foreign in- 
fluence, and the present insurrection in the 
Bocche di Cattaro is, all over Europe, ascribed 
to Panslavic and Russian intrigues, favored, 
however, by the wild and stubborn character of 
the Bocchese, who, used to unfettered liberty on 
their mountain heights, defy every effort to 
bring them to a settled and more civilized mode 
of living. I see no reason why the Bocchese, 
who enjoy the same rights and are governed by 
the same laws as all other Austrian Slavs, should 
be exempt from military service, while their 
brethren of the same race submit without a 
murmur to this hard, but in the present state of 
European affairs, inevitabie evil. 

Every man who knows the enmity and jea- 
lousy of the different races living together in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire wil! admit that the 
only possible way to govern such an aggregation 
of different people is to satisfy the most power- 
ful and numerous of them without wronging the 
weaker ones, This is what Emperor Francis 
Joseph is attempting to do, though it is a hard 
and ungracious task. The Germans and Hun- 
garians are in Austria the bearers of civilization 
and progress, and the possessors of wealth, and 
are, therefore, aside from their numerical supe- 
riority over the Slavs, by right entitled to the 
influence they possess. The security of Austria 
and southeastern Europe requires that a lot of 





roughs—call them Bocchese, Krivoscier, or Her- 
zegovzen—who at any moment may start afresh 
the so-called Eastern Question, be kept down; 
and an excellent way to attain thisis by military 
service, in which these brave but otherwise un- 
welcome subjects learn at least to obey and 
respect the acknowledged authority of their 
country. It is, therefore, desirable in the high- 
est degree for the peace of Europe that the 
“hired and kidnapped bondmen” (a new expres- 
sion of Mr. Edward A. Freeman’s for soldiers) 
of Emperor Francis Joseph should teach these 
eternal Bocchese brawlers that Austria is tired 
of having a lot of hirelings who, at every oppor- 
tunity, are ready to fight the authority of their 
own country, provided they get paid for it, be 
the money furnished by the Russians, Panslav- 
ists, or any other race or nation which has an 
interest in bringing Austria into trouble. 
Very respectfully, P. KNocu. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, March 5, 1882. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF 
CANTS FOR PENSIONS, 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: As a matter touching pension frauds, 
something should be said in regard to pension- 
examining surgeons. The same Congress that 
perpetrated so great a swindle as the back-pay 
bill for a long time withheld the appropriation 
for paying medical examiners, and then cut the 
fees down to a dollar for each case There are 
pension boards in every city, and pension exami- 
ners in every village and hamlet, of the Union. 
They are required to attend to cases as they 
come in, or set apart Wednesday of each week 
for such examinations. They are to make a 
careful and thorough investigation of the case, 
often requiring instruments of precision which 
few possess or can use, and decide as to its 
origin in the service, its duration and termina- 
tion, and then to fix a rate of pension, from a 
given scale, according to the disability. A de- 
cision is insisted on, and, if favorable, it is almost 
invariably sustained and the pension granted ; 
if unfavorable, the result is shown further on. 
No competent surgeon would in private practice 
make such an examination for less than $5, even 
in the country; and no life-insurance company 
gets such work done for less than $3, and often 
pays $10. For the pittance of $1, duplicate ac- 
counts must be forwarded to Washington at the 
end of the quarter, there frequently to wait 
three months for approval, and then duplicate 
receipts must be forwarded to the local pension- 
agent before the money is received. 

Being a member of the profession, I should be 
loth to say any surgeon would be dishonest ; 
among sO many, some must be incompetent, 
others err in judgment, some be sympathetic. 
Many of them were in the service and are now 
the recipients of pensions ; if not, as age disables 
them they are looking up testimony and making 
application for themselves. The applicants are 
often their friends and patrons, and are pretty 
well informed by the pension solicitors who 
make or refuse a rate. In many cuses a con- 
siderable sum of money is involved. In my cir- 
cle, which is not large, I have been repeatedly 
offered gratuities of from five to five hundred 
dollars, if claims were allowed. With all confi- 
dence in my profession, it is not in human 
nature that some of its members should not ac- 
cept a douceur. We are instructed to report all 
frauds on the Department ; yet we have known 
few to be investigated, and never known a pen- 
sion stopped. It is certain if once granted, 
except under an old rule of biennial examina- 
tion, abrogated some time ago. 

We have been more than suspicious that the 
pension attorneys at Washington had access to 
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our private reports; we are certain that they 
know our individual peculiarities, and if we dis- 
allow a claim, another order is easily obtained 
to another surgeon ; and often this is repeated 
several times, until one is struck that will allow 
the claim. Time and persistence bring a pen- 
sion to every one who can secure an order for 
an examination. 

The much-ridiculed Sixty-Surgeon Bill of 
Commissioner Bentley would have obviated 
much of this evil, and have saved the Govern- 
ment millions of dollars, as well as the morals 
(the souls, I came near saying) of a large num- 
ber of people. A less efficient remedy, that 
would still accomplish much, would be to pay a 
reasonable fee, and then make careful inquiry as 
tocharacter and standing, from available sources, 
and diminish the number of examiners one-half. 
The office would then be respectable, and a long 
stride made toward honesty and economy. 

Yours, etc., WINTER SMITH, 

U. S. Examining-Surgeon. 
Jones Pramre, Towa, March 15, 1882. 


THE LIQUOR-TRAFFIC COMMISSION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your remarks in No. 872 of the Nation 
upon the passage of the Senate bill creating a 
commission to examine the relations of the 
liquor traffic to revenue, crime, etc., suggest 
several points of specific inquiry which should 
be covered by the investigations of such a body, 
in addition to those mentioned by you—viz. : 

1. Can drunkenness in the mass be diminished 
in any way so effectually as by rendering it 
physically impossible for the intemperate to 
procure the means of intoxication ? 

2. Can this be practically accomplished with- 
out putting temperate drinkers under the same 
restrictions as the intemperate ? 

3. Has prohibitory legislation in America been 
at all successful in limiting the traffic in stimu- 
lants? If so, where and under what circum- 
stances has it been most successful ? 

4. What is the exact amount of revenue de- 
rived in the United States from licenses to sell 
liquor ? 

5. What is, approximately, the amount of 
public expenditure that can be traced directly 
to drunkenness as its cause, in increased cost of 
police, criminal administration, support of the 
poor, the insane, etc. ? And what is, approxi- 
mately, the economic loss in diminished produc- 
tion, destruction of values by fire, accident, etc., 
resulting from drunkenness ? 

6. Are the advantages that would be secured 
by the abatement of drunkenness—if that can be 
effected by law—of sufficient magnitude to jus- 
tify the infringement of the liberty of temperate 
drinkers ; and will prohibitory legislation neces- 
sarily and under all circumstances, whether rep- 
resenting the will of a large majority of the 
voters or not, be followed by evils that will out- 
weigh those arising from the amount of drunk- 
enness which prevails under the license system ? 

These questions have, in a vague and general 
way, been variously answered heretofore by the 
advocates and opponents of prohibition respec- 
tively, but never, I think, in a manner that will 
command the entire confidence of dispassionate 
inquirers. It remains to be seen whether any 
commission appointed by Congress will examine 
this delicate, but infinitely important, subject 
with the necessary thoroughness and impartial- 
ity.—Respectfully, Se 

BALTIMORE, March 18, 1882. 
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A BIOGRAPHY of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon is 
contemplated by his family, and letters or other 
documents which might aid in its preparation are 
requested to be sent to the Misses Bacon, 247 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn. They will be 
returned if desired. 

An American author, Mr. Frederick May Hol- 
land, of Concord, Mass., whose ‘ Sordello’ was 
published last year by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is 
about to help on the newly-organized enthusiasm 
over Robert Browning in England by publishing, 
through George Bell & Son, London, a volume 
of ‘Stories’ from that poet. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have in press a 
volume embodying tbe American lectures of 
Dr. Edward A, Freeman, entitled ‘The English 
People in their Three Homes, and the Practical 
Bearings of General European History.’ It 
is brought out by special arrangement with the 
author. 

White & Stokes, New York, announce ‘Sum- 
mer Gleanings,’ by Rose Porter—a sort of floral 
diary, having on each page apt poetical selec- 
tions, a space for pressed flowers, and others for 
jottings and sketches. 

The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa., is publisbing a 
work of some importance to English readers— 
namely, a ‘ History of the Unitas Fratrum,’ a 
church founded in the fifteenth century by the 
followers of Huss in Moravia and Bohemia. The 
author is Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz, the bio- 
grapher of Zeisberger, who has gone to sources 
very few of which are in the English language. 

We learn from the Woman's Journal that Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore has copyrighted the title of 
a book, ‘The Heavenly Side of the War,’ which 
will enrbrace her experiences in connection with 
the work of the Sanitary Commission. 

Tosay that Mr. Spotford’s ‘American Alma- 
nac for 1852’ has appeared (New York: Ameri- 
can News Co.) is sufficient for those who have 
ever had occasion te consult the four previous 
issues. There is no publication in this country 
comparable to it for the fulness and variety of its 
statistical contents, and the editor, the merchant, 
the banker, the politician, or the simple citizen 
desirous of information will seldom turn to it in 
vain. 

The success of Josephine Pollard’s ‘The Deco- 
rative Sisters’ appears to have been greater than 
a purely juvenile reception would account for. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co, have just brought out 
a new edition with green cloth covers tied with 
yellow silk, and grotesquely esthetically stamped 
or painted in bright colors. The book will, 
doubtless, continue to do service as asortof polite 
satirical gift in the nature of a valentine. 

The same publishers have employed hand- 
painting on the covers of ‘Set Apart, and other 
Poems,’ by the late Miss Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal,and of ‘The Voice of St. John, or, The Story 
of the First Easter Day,’ a poem, by the Rev. W. 
W. Newton. 

The second volume in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
handsome uniform reprint of Bret Harte’s com- 
plete works consists of ‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,’ and other stories. 

Chief in point of interest of the contents of the 
Journal of Social Science, No. 15 (New York: 
Putnams), is the chapter on infant development, 
which, in addition to the papers read at Sara- 
toga on the subject and some American observa- 
tions, includes Taine’s and Darwin's notable re- 
ports upon the progress of their own children in 
intelligence. 

With the 13th part, the new ‘ Brockhaus’ Con- 
versations-Lexikon’ (New York: L. W.Schmidt) 
reaches the rubric Arvbeiter. The maps continue 
to be excellent—the Empire of Alexander the 





Great; Thebes (Ancient Egypt): and, on one 
sheet, Northeastern Africa, Arabia, and Lower 
Egypt. 

Part V. of Reiss anc Stiibel’s admirable work 
on the ‘Necropolis of Ancon in Peru’ (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), brings its ten ad 
ditional scrupulously colored plates, embracing 
one landscape (in the foreground a deep grave of 
false-headed mummies); a rich aristocratic mum 
my sack, with some of the poorer and commoner 
sort; mummies with wig and ear ornaments; 
painted sepulchral tablets; numerous woollen 
stuffs, in the Gobelins style and otherwise, no 
ticeably strong and sure in design and color; 
black earthenware, grotesque and shapely; and 
some red urns, simulating the human head and 
body, conceived with a degree of humor not 
commonly ascribed to the Peruvians. 

No. 2 of vol. iv. of the American Journal of 
Mathematics is wholly occupied with a portion of 
the late Prof. Benjamin Peirce’s memoir on 
Linear Associative Algebra, read before the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in 1870. It is an 
notated and to some extent revised by his son, 
Mr. Charles S. Peirce. 

A writer in the current American Journal of 
Philology (vol. ii., No. 8) gives a sample page of 
the new Philological Society's Dictionary, and a 
very clear idea of the stupendous character of 
the work. It is now expected to make not less 
than six quarto volumes, each somewhat larger 
than Webster's Unabridged. It is gratifving to 
learn of the hearty codperation of American 
readers in this undertaking, and a surprise to be 
told that the chief editor, Dr. Murray, is not 
financially able to devote his entire time to it, 

A Dictionary of Belgian writers, with a cata 
logue of their publications, during the half cen 
tury 1830-1880 (‘ Bibliographie Nationale’), has 
begun to appear at Brussels. It is very com 
prehensive, and promises to be bulky, and is, 
says the Atheneum Belge, magnificently printed. 


—We very much regret having blundtred last 
week in representing the North American Ieview 
to have been the medium of Dr. Le Plongeon’s 
reports of his discoveries, whereas its corre- 
spondent is M. Désiré Charnay. 

—‘‘M. L.” writes us from Rochester, N. Y.: 

‘In yourinteresting article on ‘ The Organiza- 
tion of College Facuities’ the well-known line 
‘Im engen Kreis verengert sich der Sinn,” is not 
by Goethe, but, as you undoubtedly know, from 
the Prologue to ‘ Wallenstein’s Lager,’ 
Schiller.” 

— “S. M. C.” writes us from Keokuk, Iowa : 

“Mr. Leigh Hunt, City Superintendent of 
Public Schools at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, has had for 
several months in operation in them a system of 
school savings and the practical teaching of 
—— Inthe absence of a savings bank 
ne got one of the national banks to take the 
deposits of the school children upon a simple 
system of accounts. His instruction, given to 
both teachers and pupils, extends even to the pri- 
mary classes. This method has worked weil. 
Several hundred dollars of savings are already 
in the bank. Children are inventing methods of 
making money, while the attendance, interest, 
and scholarship of the schools seem noticeably 
improved by the experiment.” 


bye 
vy 


—The Wisconsin Assembly, we are glad to see, 
on March 15, by a vote of 58 to 33, passed a biil 
appropriating $100,000 for building in the centre 
of the Capitol Park, of fourteen acres, a secure 
edifice for the State Historical Society. The 
known disposition of the Senate, and the hearty 
approval of the Governor, make this vote equiva- 
lent to enactment. Legislative patronage of the 
Historical Society began in Wisconsin within six 
years after the State’s admission into the Union, 
with a grant of $500 in the year 1854, when the 
volumes in its library were no more than fifty. 
The bounty was continued, and annually in- 
creased. In addition to one wing of the Capitol 
warmed, lighted, carpeted, and shelved at pub- 
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lic expense, the State has for many years paid 
the salaries of a secretary, three librarians, and 
janitor, and furnished 34,200 annually for the 
It has defrayed the expense 
of publishing twelve octavos (seven of historical 
collections and five of catalogues), and made a 
special appropriation to pay for binding. The 
Historical Society has itself a binding fund that 
now amounts to $10,000, but purposes not to use it 
till the income of it shall reach about $1,000 a 
The contractors are to be required to com- 


purchase of books. 


year, 
plete the Historical Hall so that possession can 
be taken of it on New Year's Day, 1884, or just 
thirty years after the State’s first care for the in- 
fant Society. The Society has received many 
gifts from individuals, associations, and govern- 
ments, domestic and foreign. After this new de- 
parture it cannot fail to receive more. 

-Lippincott?’s for April contains for its 
leading illustrated article an account of life in 
Normandy, by Margaret Bertha Wright, who 
has evidently had opportunities of observation, 
but whose passion for ‘‘ word-painting” needs to 
be a little restrained. For instance: “As I 
walked between unhedged patches of dimpling 
grain, I saw the opposite coast vaguely through 
a mist, shimmering like the wicked wimpling of 
absinthe.” This is evidently a carefully com- 
posed sentence, but it is open to the objection 
that dimpling grain is such an unfamiliar idea 
that the reader feels that he ought to be led up 
to it more gently than this, while the statement 
that absinthe ‘“‘ wimples,” wickedly or otherwise, 
or that a coast seen through a mist looks like 
absinthe when it wimples, raises in the mind a 
slight feeling of suspicion and incredulity which 
interferes a little with our enjoyment of the 
word-picture. George Newell Lovejoy, in some 
verses called ‘‘ Disappointment,” displays a good 
deal of ingenuity and fancy; the poem is better 
worth reading than most of the magazine poetry 
of the montb, though it must be said that Dis- 
appointment and Truth are not either logically 
or poetically opposites, ‘‘Our Substitute for a 
Navy,” by Charles F. Johnson, jr., is one of 
those unpatriotic articles with which the press 
now teems, which expose the condition of our 
gaze of other sea-going nations, 
and lead the Chilians to caricature us in their 
comic papers. The first sentence of the article, 
‘*The United States possess one of the finest 
navies of the world, considered strictly as bric-a- 
brac,” is rather suggestive of a caricature itself. 
The pirate Kidd is always a fair subject fora 
magazine article, and Mr. Charles Burr Todd 
makes the most of it in a sketch of the ca- 
reer of that enterprising Scotchman, from 
his earliest appearance as master of a coasting 
vessel plying between Boston and New York, to 
his last sad end in Execution Dock. Piracy can 
hardly be said to be an attractive career any 
longer, but the teachers of youth may still draw a 
useful moral lesson as to the caducity of all suc- 
cess in life not based on a strict attention to 
duty, fromthe fact that Kidd was caught and 
hung after tasting the pleasures of piracy for 
only four brief years. 


navy to the 


—The Atlantic for April opens with an article 
by Mr. John Fiske on ‘‘ Europe before the Ar- 
rival of Man,” which popularizes a good deal of 
geology for the general reader, and corrects for 
him also some of that vast stock of misinforma- 
tion and vague error on the subject of the early 
history of the earth which he mistakes for science, 
To take one rather curious illustration, the gene- 
ral reader, being familiar with the fact that this 
history is divided by geologistsinto three periods, 
the primary, secondary, and tertiary, may very 
likely be in the habit of jumping at the conclu- 
sion that they are all of equal length. At any 
rate, when he learns that asa matter of fact ‘‘ the 
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beginning of the tertiary period carries us back 
barely one-twentieth part of the way toward the 
first beginning of fossil-bearing strata,” he will, 
if he is a candid general reader, admit that he 
would have guessed a fraction much more like 
one-third. Mr. Fiske’s explanation of this is 
as follows: ‘‘On the whole, the geologic 
record of the tertiary period is much more 
completely preserved than that of the two 
earlier periods. We see more clearly into the 
details of life at that time, and consequently 
have a more vivid picture of it before us; and 
this more vivid picture, as is natural, usurps an 
undue place in our minds.” An article on 
‘*Shakespearean Operas,” by A. E. Barr, recalls 
the recent reproduction of Thomas’s ‘‘ Hamlet” 
in this city, with Gerster in the réle of Ophelia, 
formerly sung by Nilsson, and reminds us that 
Thomas is only one of a long line of composers 
who have failed to discover that Shakspere 
can never be made to fit into the mould of the 
Italian opera. In Italian opera the purpose of 
the music is the lyrical expression of primary, 
unintellectualized emotion, called forth by strik- 
ing situations. Its scenas and arias are there- 
fore much more nearly akin to the ‘ points” of 
melodrama than to high tragedy of any school. 
The plays of Shakspere which lend them- 
selves most readily to music are those which 


Shakspere himself interspersed with songs, 
such as “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘The 


Tempest,” and “As You Like It "—fanciful 
lyrical dramas, which have led to the produc- 
tion of some of the prettiest music in the world, 
but still not operatic music. Mr. Philip Bourke 
Marston writes a short article, introducing to our 
notice a new poet, Mr. Arthur J. Munby, the 
author of ‘ Dorothy,’ a pastoral poem in alternate 
hexameters and pentameters. We have nospace 
for any long extracts from the poem, and must 
content ourselves with pointing out to the able 
critics who are now engaged in analyzing this 
powerful work that short extracts are rather 
likely to deter the reader from venturing into its 
depths. For instance, the lines beginning: 
“ Winter, she helped old John a laying down straw for 
coasbnd cus the stables and byres, nothing afraid of 
the bull,” 
may be a deeply interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to English literature when taken in their 
proper connection, but when isolated and exam- 
ined by themselves, they seem rather flat. Mr. 
Marston seems to think that ‘‘ Dorothy” is a 
new kind of poem, but it belongs to the same 
school of two masterpieces of established re- 
putation, Clough’s ‘“Bothie” and Goethe's 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” both written by 
poets who, at least in versification, were 
more skilful than Mr. Munby. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps begins this month her ‘ Doc- 
tor Zay,” a story with a curious history, given in 
an introductory note addressed to Miss Phelps by 
Mr. Howells. In this he records the singular 
fact that before Miss Phelps had written her 
novel she gave him the outline of her plot, and 
that on hearing it he found that it dealt with the 
same situations and the same characters, to a 
certain degree, as his own ‘‘Dr. Breen’s Prac- 
tice,” then already written and partly printed; 
that he urged her to complete it, and assured her 
that no one would for a moment suppose that 
she had borrowed any of it from him. There is 
certainly nothing in the opening chapters to sug- 
gest any such ‘‘ conveyance”; indeed, we may 
frankly say that we think Miss Phelps’s story, 
as far as it has gone, would be even better if it 
were a little less original. 

—In the April Harper’s not a few readers will 
turn first to Professor Gildersleeve’s account of 
Pheidias, his Athena Parthenos, and the yard- 
high statuette copy of it discovered in Athens at 
the close of 1880, of which a side view from a 





photograph is given. They will be disappointed 
in nothing unless in the image itself, which un- 
doubtedly has that ‘‘squab” look which Professor 
Gildersleeve ascribes to it, and in other respects 
(asin the right arm and hand) seems to fall con- 
siderably below the perfection of Attic sculpture. 
One interesting evidence of its being a mechani- 
cal reduction of the original, is the three marks, 
or measuring points, on the back of the Athena, 
and of the Victory which she holds in her hand. 
An incidental remark in this paper appeals to gene- 
ral experience, where the writer says: ‘ I have 
sometimes fancied that the nationality makes 
itself felt even in photographs; that the French 
photographer, the German photographer, man- 
ages to give a Gallic or Teutonic deflection to the 
rays of the sun.” Or, as we once heard it said 
of an American photographed abroad—we be- 
lieve in Russia—‘“‘ he looks as if he couldn’t speak 
a word of English.” Papers nominally lighter 
than the foregoing are Mr. George P. Lathrop’s 
“Spanish Vistas” (Burgos and Madrid), and Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll’s ‘*‘ Silver San Juan,” both co- 
piously and beautifully illustrated. Mr. Lathrop 
succeeds in the difficult task of infusing freshness 
into the description of a bull-fight. Professor 
Woodberry begins what appears to be a popular 
‘History of Wood-Engraving,” eventually to 
become a book, unencumbered with foot-notes 
and references to authorities. In this first in- 
stalment he traverses ground familiar to all who 
have studied the “origins” of printing, but pre- 
sents a facsimile of a hitherto unpublished wood- 
cut of the Crucifixion (about 1445). Finally, we 
may mention Mr. Henry W. Lucy’s intimate 
picture of Mr. Gladstone’s domestic life at Ha- 
warden, A somewhat new phase of the Premier's 
countenance is given in Mr. Kruell’s able render- 
ing of a London photograph. 


— The March number of the Rundschau con- 
tains an article by Professor Haeckel describing 
his trip to India and his preparations for a 
scientific expedition to Ceylon. Through an ir- 
regularity of the wails, his second letter, in 
which he gives his impressions of Bombay, ar- 
rived before the first, and was printed in a previ- 
ous number of Rodenberg’s periodical. Profes- 
sor Haeckel began his career as lecturer at the 
University of Jena more than twenty years ago. 
His vacations he has devoted, after the manner 
of his teacher, Johannes Miler, to systematic 
zodlogical experiments at the sea-coast, mostly 
along the Mediterranean, but also at Helgoland, 
Canary Islands,and the Red Sea. One of his 
earliest desires, stimulated by a perusal of the 
works of Humboldt, Schleiden, Kittlitz, and 
Darwin, was to visit the tropical regions; but 
he has had to wait till his forty-eighth year 
before this wish could be realized. Early 
in October last he left Jena on a six 
months’ leave of absence, two of which were 
to be consumed by the journey, and four spent 
in Ceylon. Twenty, or even ten years ago, a 
scientific expedition required little more than a 
microscope and a few other simple instruments; 
whereas, Haeckel’s outfit filled up sixteen trunks 
and boxes, only two of which contained his per- 
sonal effects, the others being filled with pbysi- 
cal and anatomical instruments, alcohol and 
other conserving fluids, glasses, nets, photo- 
graphic apparatus, painters’ materials, etc. It 
was his intention to include in his labors deep-sea 
dredging of the Indian Ocean; but he failed to 
secure the means required’for such an expensive 
undertaking, which is all the more to be regretted 
as those regions are almost entirely unexplored, 
and it is now known that, contrary to the former 
supposition that animal life ceased at a depth of 
2,000 feet, it really extends to 27,000 feet, and in- 
cludes hitherto unknown animals of diverse 
classes, varying in the different zones like the 
mountain vegetation of different altitudes. 
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—On the principle of nomen sit omen, Haeckel 
attaches importance to the fact that the steamer 
which conveyed him who first named a whole 
class of animals Heliozoa bore the name of Helios, 
and that the first hotel he stopped at on his In- 
dian tour was named “ Elephant.” The “ zodlog- 
ical bias” is shown here in the classification of 
hotels he inserts, by the way. He thinks he has 
noticed on his numerous journeys that hotels can 
be divided into three classes—the zodlogical, 
the dubious, and the dynastic. These last, 
named after a prince or king, are almost always 
poor, the dubious are what their name implies, 
and the zodlogical, such as Golden Lion, Black 
Bear, etc., are usually good, especially for bach- 
elors, artists, and naturalists. Of the four steam- 
ship lines between Europe and India, he gave 
the preference to the Austrian Lloyd as the 
most comfortable and the cheapest line, and one 
which on this as on previous occasions showed a 
willingness to extend to scientific tourists special 
favors and special accommodations. The voyage 
proved calm and monotonous, and the Professor 
apparently spent most of his time looking at the 
flying fishes, porpoises, and birds, and regretting 
that the motion of the ship was too rapid to al- 
low him to catch some of the fine specimens of 
coelenterata as they passed. He did not become 
seasick, but his ‘‘ poor German-professor- 
stomach ” found that three out of the five daily 
meals were quite sufficient for its needs, While 
the appetites of the other passengers increased 
every day, his own diminished, and he expresses 
amazement at the wonderful capacity of the Eng- 
lishmen on board. Contrary to the general opin- 
ion, he thinks that the appetite of the English 
far surpasses that of the Germans. Of the passage 
through the Suez Canal, he says that whereas 
eight years ago it was the universal opinion that 
the expenses of the canal would always exceed 
the profits, the latter are now so considerable 
that they will soon yield a handsome profit. The 
greatest drawback at present is that the canal is 
too narrow to allow two ships to pass by each 
other, except at specially widened places at long 
intervals, so that hours are often wasted by one 
ship in waiting for another. In the next century 
probably either the canal will be widened or 
another one constructed, thus allowing one set of 
ships to go north and another south without in- 
terruption. 

—In the triple issue, Nos. 10, 11, 12, of vol. xiii. 
of the Bulletin of the Essex Institute (Salem, 
Mass.) will be found some interesting ‘‘ Notes on 
Forest Trees,” contributed by Mr. John H. 
Sears, and made by him while collecting wood 
specimens for the Central Park Museum of 
Natural History last year in northern New 
York. Unexpectedly one meets with the follow- 
ing trace of popular superstition, which takes us 
back to the days of witchcraft and the evil eye. 
Mr. Sears is speaking of the Gray or Scrub Pine 
(Pinus banksania) : 

“This tree is known as the ‘ unlucky tree’ by 
the people in this part of the country. The more 
observant ones call it a cross between the pine 
and spruce. I met several men of good general 
education who were convinced of the danger 
arising from this tree, and who cited cases of its 
malignant influences (similar to the stories told 
of the upas-tree of Java). It is considered dan- 
gerous to pass within ten feet of its limbs, and 
more soto women than to men. It is equally dan- 
gerous to cattle; so that whatever ill befalls a 
man, his family, or his cattle, if there is one of 
these trees on his land, it must be destroyed— 


burnt down by wood being piled around it, for 
no one would venture to cut it down.” 


— The “ dictionary ” catalogue seems likely to 
Overrun one more country in its victorious 
course. Sig. Costantino Maes, vice-librarian of 
the Alessandrina at Rome, has prepared, un- 
officially, an index to the author-catalogue of 
that library, prefixing it with remarks (with 
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which every one in America is familiar) about 
the utter insufficiency of an author-catalogue 
alone to assist students, and about the improba- 
bility that a classed catalogue will suit any one 
but its maker. He is enthusiastically in favor of 
the simple alphabetical order, ‘‘ bella, semplice, 
antica guida e immutabile.” Sig. Maes needs 
but one step more—to mix his authors and sub- 
jects in a single alphabet—and he will have a 
dictionary catalogue. It is noteworthy that he 
seems to be entirely ignorant that anybody be- 
fore him has ever thought of an alphabetical 
subject-index. Probably English and American 
catalogues are scarce in the Alessandrina. 


—We learn by telegraph of the death of Dr. 
John Muir, of Edinburgh, well known as one of 
the most meritorious of English Orientalists. 
Born at Glasgow in 1810, he went to India in the 
East India Company’s service when only eighteen 
years old, and, after the full term of twenty-five 
years, returned, still in the prime of life, to pass 
more than another quarter century in just as 
faithful and devoted labor on behalf of India at 
home. A brother, Sir William Muir, distin- 
guished himself in general political service, and 
has been for many years Governor of the North- 
western Provinces. John Muir’s retiring dispo- 
sition and strong literary taste led him into an- 
other line of activity and distinction. He ac- 
quired in India an unusual knowledge of San- 
skrit, along with a facility of metrical composi- 
tion in that language which he exhibited in a 
highly -esteemed little treatise in defence of Chris- 
tianity, intended for Brahmin readers. After 
his return he made it the business of his life to 
help in all possible ways, with pen and purse, 
the comprehension by Europeans of Hindu insti- 
tutions and their history--most especially, of 
Hindu religions. He published various articles 
in learned journals. He made metrical versions 
of passages from Sanskrit writers having an 
ethical character, which he printed privately and 
distributed among his friends; they have been 
recently collected to form one of the volumes of 
Triibner’s Oriental Series. But his principal 
work has been his ‘Original Sanskrit Texts on 
the Origin and History of the People of India, 
their Religion and Institutions,’ in five volumes 
(the first four appearing in a second edition be- 
fore the addition of the fifth in 1870), giving 
abundant and carefully selected (transliterated) 
extracts from the first sources of knowledge, 
with translations and explanations. This is a 
classic work, which every student of India keeps 
constantly within reach. He was also always on 
the lookout for deserving literary enterprises 
which he might encourage and aid; and many 
such have owed their success to his unreported 
generosity. He offered in 1846 a liberal prize at 
Cambridge for an exposition of the errors of 
Hindu philosophy. In 1862 he endowed a San- 
skrit professorship in the University of Edin- 
burgh; it was first held by Aufrecht, and now by 
Eggeling. Dr. Muir was a man of the most 
amiable character, estimable in all private as 
well as public relations, and, though he had his 
decided opinions of men as well as of things, ab- 
solutely averse to all controversy and strife, 


—We extract the following tribute to Dr. 
Muir's scholarship from a letter just received 
from one of our English correspondents : 


‘Tt is not, however, from the ‘ Metrical Trans- 
lations from Sanskrit Writers,’ or from his five 
volumes of ‘ Original Sanskrit Texts,’ that one 
can adequately gather how thorough was his 
mastery of the sacred language of the Brahmans. 
Ability to translate Sanskrit is nothing very 
extraordinary ; but to com in it so as to 
satisfy the most exacting criticism is an accom- 
plishment with which few Europeans have ever 
been credited. At the head of these few, and 
immeasurably superior to all the rest, stood Dr. 
Muir, in comparison with whose Sanskrit that 
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of Dr. W. H. Mill, and that which is tradition- 
ally attributed to Robertus de Nobilibus, is 
maladroit, cramped, and jejune, not to speak of 
its being occasionally unidiomatic. Such, in 
fact, are the Sanskrit verses, numbering many 
thousands, of Dr. Muir, that experts can easily 
understand the incredulity as to their being of 
his authorship, which was manifested by the 
learned Pandits to whom, before they were con 
signed to the press, they were submitted, and by 
whom they were but very seldom indeed found 
to be susceptible of even the slightest amend 
ment. Christian doctrine forms, for the most 
part, their subject-matter.” 

—No. 5 of the ‘ Memoirs of the Science Depart 
ment’ of the University of Tokio is entitled 
**Measurements of the Force of Gravity at To 
kio, and at the Summit of Fuji-no-vama,” by 
Prof. T. C. Mendenhall. The author was con 
nected with the expedition sent out to Russian 
Asia, by the United States Government, to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus in 1876, and though 
not a pioneer in the work to which he set bimself 
in Japan, since Professors Ayrton and Perry had 
attempted the same problem, his methods seem 
to have excelled those of his predecessors in eli 
minating the possible means of error. He con 
ducted his experiments in the physical labora 
tory of the college, with fairly good apparatus, 
Eleven time-determinations were made on two 
successive days, May 26 and 27; the time of 
vibration of the pendulum being the mean of 
two or three independent measurements of the 
chronograph record made by different persons. 
Making the necessary corrections and.reductions, 
Professor Mendenhall finds g (=gravitv) <7 97S4, 
which is slightly higher than the figure obtained 
by the use of the generally accepted formula for 
the calculation of the value of g for any Inti 
tude. It will be remembered that the mean of 
all results thus far obtained by experimenters 
(Reich, 5.458 ; Baily, 5.660) is 5.639 ; that is, that 
the density of the earth is 5.6 times that of 
water, or roughly, that the weight of our planet 
is six sextillions of tons. According to Prof 
Mendenhall, the earth-mass would turn the scale 
at a still higher figure on the cosmic scale-beam. 
His equally careful second series of experiments 
was made on the top of Japan's peerless moun- 
tain, correctly called Fuji-no-yama, or Fuji-san, 
but not Fuji-yama. The pilgrims’ huts for 
the nonce were occupied by the observers and 
with the instruments light and heavy, the 
Buddhist priest permitting. The mountain is 
12,441 feet high, and its angle, assuming the 
mass to be a perfect cone, 158°. The value, at 
that height, of go = 9.7886 was obtained ; or, if 
the mountain did not exist, the value would be 
9.7865. The density of the mountain, as fur- 
nished by the mean results of three well-known 
geologists in Japan, was, d = 2.12, and the at- 
traction of the mountain is only .00021 of the at- 
traction of the earth. Using the standard of 
Baily, however, d = 2.08. The result of the two 
series of experiments, even after allowing for all 
known sources of error, and calculating even 
from the accepted standard of Baily, is to show 
that the mountain is deficient in attraction, a 
fact which may serve to throw light on the 
structure of volcanoes, which word describes the 
history of Fuji-san. 

—<An uncommonly rich and varied programme 
was offered to the patrons of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society on Saturday evening. It 
opened with Mozart’s E flat Symphony (No, 545, 
Kéchel), which, simple as it may seem, offers 
almost as great difficulties to the players 4s the 
most elaborate modern composition. But Mr. 
Thomas and his musicians were fully equal to 
their task, and the result was as finished a per- 
formance as we have ever listened to. Mrs. 
Osgood sang with a clear, resonant voice 
and in good style the exquisite cavatina ‘‘ Glick- 
lein im Thale” from ‘‘ Euryantie,” Weber's 
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finest and too much neglected opera, which, 
we notice, is at last to be produced in Lon- 
don, under Hans Richter, in May. The audience 


was somuch pleased with the song and its inter- | 


preter that it had to be repeated. In the next 
number—selections from Mr. Paine’s ‘‘ Edipus” 
music—the orchestra was assisted by the Philhar- 
monic chorus and Mr. Toedt. The instrumental 
parts, including the prelude and postlude, have 
never been played before with such passionate 
energy and such a “ stereoscopic” display of all 
the lines and colors of this interesting composi- 
tion ; and if the vocal part was not equal to the 
instrumental in smoothness, some allowance must 
be made for the uncommon difficulty of the work. 
The overture and a scene from another neglected 
opera, Schumann’s ‘‘ Genoveva,” followed. In 
listening to such music as was here rendered 
from ‘‘Euryanthe” and ‘ Genoveva” many 
probably wondered that these operas are not 
more popular. The fault in both cases lies in the 
undramatic subject ; in Schumann’s case, also 
in a want of dramatic definiteness in the music. 
Mr. Henschel showed in the ‘* Genoveva” music 
that he possesses a powerful and agreeable 
voice, and that he understands the art of phras- 
ing. In the Sanctus from Beethoven’s Missa 
Solennis in D major, which followed, he was 
ably assisted by Mrs. Osgood, Miss Winant, 
and Mr. Toedt; while in both this and in 
the last piece—the ‘‘Glory be to the Father,” 
from Handel’s Utrecht Jubilate—the chorus and 
orchestra combined in a performance of great 
impressiveness. The concert received additional 
interest from the presence of Professor Paine, 
who had been the guest of Mr. Thomas for sev- 
eral days. 

—When Johann Strauss, after a long career as 
waltz and polka composer, some years ago 
suddenly abandoned this field of activity and 
began to write for the stage, his friends and ad- 
mirers had some reason to anticipate an unsatis- 
factory result. Operetta composers of merit 
already existed in sufficient number, and it 
scemed doubtful whether Strauss could compete 
with these specialists in their own department. 
Besides, there was no one competent to take 
the place of Strauss and supply the world with 
new and piquant dances for every year’s carnival 
season. Strauss, however, soon dispelled all 
these doubts. His early works, ‘‘ Indigo” and 
the ‘‘ Carnival,” by which he got his training for 
the stage, were rather weak and of transient 
value, but in his later works, in ‘* Fledermaus,” 
“*Spitzéntuch,” and finally in the ‘‘ Merry War,” 
he raised himself to the front rank of operetta 
composers. And, best of all, while supplying 
Germany with anew operetta every year, he did 
not fail to provide the usual number of new 
waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles. These he sim- 
ply took out of his stage works, in which, as 
was to be expected, they formed the principal 
attraction. Thus it came to pass that residents 
of Vienna who were not so fortunate as tosecure 
a ticket for the first night of a Strauss operetta 
were enabled to hear the best tunes in it a day 
or two later in their beer-gardens, ballrooms, 
and very shortly even in their backyards dur- 
ing the daily visits of the irrepressible organ 
grinder. His latest work, ‘‘The Merry War,” 
was produced in Vienna early in the winter, 
and had some weeks ago already got beyond 
its sixtieth performance. It has also been 
produced in a score of other German and 
Hungarian cities, always with equal success. 
Vienna excepted, we doubt if in any city a per- 
formance of more uniform merit has been given 
than was witnessed on the 15th inst. at the Thalia 
Theatre. In the first place the scenery was so 
attractive, especially in the first act, where the 
background is taken up with a large semi-real 
waterfall and a mountain to the right, that 
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it received a special salvo of applause when 
the curtain first rose. The number of persons 
on the stage was unusually large and gayly cos- 
tumed, and the chorus proper, precise, and in per- 
fect tune. The orchestra, including on this occa- 
sion a harp, was well trained and as effective as its 
size permitted it to be. To give Strauss’s music its 
full significance and force it would have to be 
much larger, for Strauss has in his own depart- 
ment no rival in the art of instrumentation, as 
all can attest who have heard his waltzes played 
by Mr. Thomas’s full orchestra. Much clever and 
laughable work was done by Frl. Jules, as com- 
mander of an army of female warriors ; Herr 
Link, as a silly nobleman who is always letting 
out everybody’s secrets; Herr Adolfi, a Dutch 
dealer in tulip bulbs, whose whole stock in trade 
has been consumed by a band of soldiers; his 
wife, Frl. Seebold, who did the best singing of 
the evening; Herr Klein, Frl. Schamidatus, Frl. 
Stubel, and others. 

—The libretto, by Zell and Genée, while above 
the average in construction and dialogue, is too 
complicated in action to be summarized. Suf- 
fice it to state that the war which Strauss has 
set to music is called merry because it is 
waged between two Italian principalities for 
the sake of a ballet-dancer who has been engaged 
to dance at the same time for both parties, 
neither of which is willing to yield. In charace 
ter the play is not comedy, but pure farce, leav- 
ing much to the by-play of the actors. Strauss’s 
music, however, is of a much nobler character, 
being as far removed from the grotesque buf- 
foonery of Offenbach as from the inanity of most 
operettas of the day. There are several uninte- 
resting numbers, especially in the first and third 
acts; but in the first and second acts there are not 
only dances, but purely lyric pieces of great 
piquancy and novelty. Dr. Hanslick commends 
the ‘‘Merry War” for the absence of those 
pompous ensembles, a la Meyerbeer and Verdi, 
which Suppe, Milloecker, and others always in- 
troduce in their works. But it seems to us that 
the finales of all three acts of the ‘‘ Merry War” 
are sufficiently complicated and overwhelming 
to appear in any grand opera; and they are 
besides characterized by great beauty and good 
taste. Instead of picking out and describing 
the best numbers in detail, we advise all, 
Americans and Germans, to go and pick them 
out for themselves. As there is not much 
dialogue, and the plot is explained in English 
on the programme, a knowledge of German 
is not essential to the enjoyment of the music, 
which bears repeated hearing. Indeed, we were 
surprised to find that, in spite of abundant ap- 
plause and enthusiasm, some of the best numbers 
were not as fully appreciated at a first hearing 
as they deserved to be. If Strauss should come 
to America this summer, we trust the managers 
of the Thalia will secure his services for a few 
gala performances of his best operettas. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE VEGA. 

The Voyage of the Vega. By A. E. Norden- 
skiéld. London and New York: Macmillan. 
1882. 8vo, pp. 756. Portraits, maps, and cuts. 

THE essential facts of this memorable voyage 

have become familiar to every one through the 

newspapers. No voyage of modern date has ex- 
cited an interest more widely spread among all 
classes in both hemispheres. The ‘“‘ circumnavi- 
gation of Europe and Asia” is an idea easily 
grasped, appealing powerfully to the imagina- 
tion, and, in its final accomplishment, arous- 
ing admiration more than proportional to the 
scepticism previously generated by more than 
three centuries of failure. It will therefore suf- 
fice, for our purpose, to say that the Vega 
sailed from Gothenburg in Sweden on the 4th of 





July, 1878, was frozen in on the coast of Si- 
beria on September 28th, wintered, was releas- 
ed on the 18th of July, 1879, and reached Stock- 
holm via the Suez Canal on the 24th of April 
of the following year, without serious injury to 
the vessel or to the health of any of her crew. 
The homeward voyage from Japan was almost a 
triumphal progress—festivities, testimonials, and 
medals following one another almost to weari- 
ness at each succeeding port. 

Apart from its incidents, it will be of interest 
to compare the voyage with Arctic expeditions 
in general, and profit by the lesson, if any, to be 
drawn from suchcomparison. There is no doubt 
that to the general public Arctic voyages are 
becoming wearisome. This results partly from 
the fact that the Arctic regions have been writ- 
ten about to satiety, and it is almost impossible 
to bring forward anything on the subject new to 
the reader, 2xcept geographical details which 
naturally have a strong family likeness among 
themselves. Admiration of ‘“ pure grit,” which 
has long been the real support of Arctic adven- 
ture, pails, in time, when this quality appears to 
be exhibited uselessly while there are other 
channels open by which it might be made 
of use tomankind. It seems tous that the popu- 
lar weariness is justified in the case of many Arc- 
tic expeditions with which we are familiar. The 
only sound ground upon which the public may 
properly be taxed for such voyages is that of the 
advancement of scientific research. That such 
work in the Arctic is absolutely required for the 
promotion of certain important branches of in- 
vestigation 1s true. That such studies can be 
served by haphazard collections of inexperi- 
enced, enthusiastic, untrained, unscientific young 
gentlemen from the public service or private life, 
assembled in a more or less imperfect and imper- 
fectly equipped vessel, and loaded with instru- 
ments of which they are incompetent to make 
thoroughly good use, is not true, and the public 
are perfectly justified in their expressions of dis- 
taste for such methods of proceeding. It is true, 
again, that inexperienced and untrained men 
have made praiseworthy contributions to know- 
ledge, but it has been at a wholly unreasonable 
expenditure of life, strength, and means. It has 
been using bad tools where the best were needed 
and, in most cases, might have been obtained. 

In refreshing contrast to this was the method 
adopted in the expedition of the Vega. The 
qualifications of the commander need no ex- 
planation; by years of training, research, and 
experience he has made himself the most compe- 
tent living man for such a trust. His assistants, 
most of whom had had previous experience under 
his own eye in Arctic work, were all men of 
thorough education and competence for their re- 
spective duties. The vessel was chosen from 
among those built by hard-headed, common-sense 
business men for navigation in the ice, and, 
though of but moderate steam power, was adapted 
for her work to an uncommon degree. A better 
vessel might doubtless have been built, but the 
element of economy necessarily entered into the 
considerations involved. The party as well as 
its chief knew what was wanted to be done, and 
were prepared to do it, instead of having every- 
thing to learn and nobody to teach them. 

The story of the voyage could have been told 
in a chapter or two. The scientific results, by 
intention or necessity, are largely reserved for 
treatment in another form,* though glimpses of 
their nature and pregnant hints appear here and 
there in the text. The work is thus largely de- 
voted to a review of the progress of discovery in 
Siberia and along its Arctic border, of which 
the voyage of the Vega was the crowning 





**The Scientific Results of the Vega Expedition 
(Stockholm : Academy of Sciences), of which some 500 
pages have appeared. 
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achievement. This review is very thorough. 
though it would seem as if some quite modern 
travels, such as those of Bush, Kennan, and 
various Russian oflicers, were at least as well 
worthy of mention as some of the completely 
unfruitful boat journeys of the early Promish- 
leniks. A full and interesting account is given 
of the Samoyeds and other dwellers on the 
shores of the polar sea. This population 
appears to be considerably less numerous than 
formerly, having largely migrated southward 
into the more fertile and hospitable regions of 
Siberia since Russian rule ended internecine dif- 
ficulties, and promoted more varied means of ob- 
taining a livelihood. The Arctic bird and mam- 
mal fauna is well described, many lists of plants 
appear, and some of the invertebrates are very 
beautifully illustrated. The habits of the Tsau- 
chu, commonly miscalled Chukchis, near the 
wintering-place of the Vega, are pretty fully 
illustrated and described. It is certain, how- 
ever, that a wider experience would have some- 
what modified the impressions produced on the 
Vega party by their intercourse with these peo- 
ple in this limitedand relatively somewhat pecu- 
liar locality. A knowledge of the seasonal mi- 
grations of certain seals and the walrus about 
Bering Strait would have enabled a better esti- 
mate to be arrived at in relation to the fauna of 
the wintering-place. The abundant Kamtchatka 
wild sheep of the Chukchi peninsula go unnoticed. 

Valuable observations on the character of the 
sea ice, and confirmation of the previously-an- 
nounced opinion that the plains of Siberia and a 
part of eastern America thereto adjacent have 
not been subjected to glaciation, are recorded 
and discussed. The presence of fiords on the 
Chukchi peninsula is taken as possibly indicating 
a local glaciation there, and extremely impor- 
tant data as to the nature and manner of forma- 
tion of the ground ice are presented to the 
reader. The work closes with an account of 
the voyage homeward, some interesting notes 
on Japan, an acknowledgment of the testimo- 
nials heaped upon the honored travellers, and 
thanks from the chief to the members of his 
party for their faithful codperation, which alone 
made success possible. Marked by freedom 
from dogmatism, an evident desire to do full 
justice to his collaborateurs, an absence of con- 
troversy and self-appreciation, the work is what 
we might reasonably have expected from its 
author, having a previous knowledge of his ac- 
quirements as a scientist, and of that dry humor 
and charming sociability which distinguish him 
as a man. 

It is now in order to consider in what manner 
this important work has been presented to the 
public in an English dress, The translation is by 
Mr Alexander Leslie, who, as well here as in the 
‘Life and Voyages ’of Nordenskidld, published 
in 1879, gives overwhelming evidence of his un- 
acquaintance with the English language and his 
incompetency for the task he has undertaken. 
He testifies in a ‘‘translator’s preface” to 
the services of two ladies who read _ proof 
for him, but it is not apparent that the 
proofs were read at all. Not only are ty- 
pographical errors, recognizable as such, by 
no means rare, but the Swedish idioms have 
been reproduced with a literalness which is both 
ridiculous and annoying. Many words are ta- 
ken over without translation—e. g., “everte- 
brates,” for invertebrates; ‘‘leister,” for fish- 
spear. Many are literally translated, and thus 
no longer make sense; as, “ blinding white,” for 
shining; ‘‘our loose earthy layers,” for alluvial 
strata; a ‘‘reddish yellow,” fora reddish yelk (of 
an egg); “‘self-colored,” for uniformly colored; 
“self-dead,” not for suicides, but animals which 
have died a natural death. ‘ At sight of a whale 
all men were out of themselves with joy.” 
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Egre- 
gious errors are introduced by translating a 


constantly appears for strait. 


word meaning shell-fish as “ crustacea,” whereby 
the plate (p. 286) is denominated ‘ Fossil crusta 
cea of the tundra,” when it does not contain a 
single figure of a crustacean (the same error is 
frequently found in the text, and ‘‘ mollusk” is 
repeatedly and wrongly used as synonymous 
with invertebrate). “Find” is used as an equiva- 
lent for ‘‘discovery,” and is for some occult 
reason italiazed. The list of similar blunders 
might be almost indefinitely extended. 

Another gross blemish is the want of uniformity 
in writing proper names. 
misspelled to a disagreeable extent. Thus we have 
Morton, Wrangel, Kiiber, Clarke, Eschscholz, 
Kellet, Maynod, for Martin, Wrangell, Kyber, 
Clerke, Eschscholtz, Kellett, and Maynard, and 
many more such, 


Those of persons are 


The names of places, in the 
variety and stupidity of their transliteration, 
beggar description. Their phonetic value does 
not appear to have been considered atall. The 
Russian word for land is reproduced in three 
different ways on one page; the ‘*j” is used, with 
utter recklessness and no uniformity, for the 
value of “i” throughout. Thus we have Semlja 
in one case, Zemlya in another (why not Sjberja 
in a third?); Svjatojnos, Sviatojnos, and Swj- 
Yenisej (why 
not Jenjsej?) for Yenisei, Chutskojnos for 
Tehukotskoi-noss, Tajmur for Taimyr, ete. 
Sometimes v, sometimes w, appears for the Rus- 
The word 


atoinoss for Sviatoi-noss; 


sian b in allied or identical words. 
Chukchi, a bastard at best as an adjective, is de- 
prived of its final vowel and made unpronounce- 
able throughout a great part of the book. Dis- 
tances are not reduced to any uniform or English 
standard, but appear in kilometres, Swedish miles 
(6.64 English miles), German miles, and geogra- 
phical miles (these last often called ** minutes” 
without any explanation); depths are in metres, 
not fathoms; heights in metres; small areas 


sometimes in square fathoms, sometimes im 
centimetres. 

Were a classical work so bungied, the transla- 
tor and publishers would be overwhelmed with 
derision, and much the same treatment is de- 
served in the present case. The illustrations are 
numerous and good, but badly printed, and with 
the Swedish references in some cases left un- 
changed; or, if changed, not done with accuracy. 
Lastly, the binding is poor, though the cover is 
in excellent taste and prettily designed. 


ELTON’S ORIGINS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Charles Elton, 


Origins of English History. 
sometime Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and of Lincoln's 
thor of ‘The Tenures of Kent,’ ete. 
Bernard Quaritch, 1882. 


nn, Barrister-at-Law ; au- 
London : 
Svo, pp. 458. 
Mr. Etton’s ‘Origins of English History’ is 
“‘the result of an attempt to rearrange in a con- 
venient form what is known of the history of 
this country from those obscure ages which pre- 
ceded the Roman invasion to the time when the 
English accepted the Christian religion and the 
civilizing influences of the Church.” The last 
chapter treats of ‘‘the English conquest”; all 
the rest of the book is devoted to the period, 
generally left for the most part out of view by 
historians of England, when there were no peo- 
ple in the island who called themselves English. 
The first three chapters treat of Pytheas and 
other travellers and geographers of classical 
antiquity ; chapters iv. to y. are devoted to the 
Celtic and non-Celtic tribes that occupied Britain 
before the Angles and Saxons ; chapter xi., to 
the Roman occupation; chapter xii., to the 
English conquest. 

To one holding Mr. Freeman's opinion, that 
the native population were, to all intents and 
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purposes, exterminated by the English invasion, 
all this can hardly appear a part of the origins 
of English history, but at best a matter of anti 
quarian interest, touching those who occupied 
Mr. Elton 
however, is of those who believe that the Eng 
lish people, no less than the French—although 
no doubt in a less degree—are composed of a 


the island before the present race, 


number of successive strata, as we may call 
them. A large part of the volume is devoted to 
the tribes who preceded the invaders of the 


’ 


fifth and sixth centuries, and, as he thinks, have 


left their traces in the population and the insti 


tutions, no less than in archwological remains 
who, therefore, no less than the Angles and 
Saxons, form a constituent part of the * Png 
lish” nation. Mr. Elton counts more of these 
strata than are usually recognized, and 
siderable part of his work is devoted to sub 
stantiating his view, that there were two distinct 
races between the palewolithic age, of wl 
really nothing is known, and the Celt These 
two races were the neolithic trilx dark, slight 
and with long heads, ‘‘who buiit their long 


barrows and polished their weapons of stone 
and the men of the bronze age, tall and fai 
with *‘ round skulls, who were buried in round 
tombs and had learned to work in metal.’ 
These two races appear to be clearly made out’; 
but here Mr. Elton takes issue with Mr. Skene 
who, as cited upon page 158, considers the 
round-headed men to have been Celts, while Mr. 
Elton (p. 160) 


Anglo-Saxons, as dolichocephalous, 


regards the Celts, as well as the 


The bronze-age invaders, who suddenly ay 
pear intermingled with the 
inhabitants, were, he says (p. 14 
‘tall men of the fair Finnish tvpe that still 
prevails so largely among the lern inhabi 


tants of Denmark and in the Wendish and 


Slavonian countries. They differed remarkably 
from the straight-faced, oval-headed men who 
are identified with the Celts, the Germans ot 
pure blood, and the ‘ Anglo-Saxons’ of our early 
history. They were large-limbed and stout, the 


women being tall and strong in proportion, as in 
a community where life was easy and fveod 
cheap. The men seem to have been rough 


featured, with large jaws and prominent chins, 
and skulls of a short, round shape, with the for: 
head in many cases retreating rapidly, as if 
there were need of an occipital balance to carry 
off the heaviness of the large lower jaw.’ 


These 


Elton thinks (p. 170), afterward ** became merged 


is 
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‘strange and wild communities,” Mr. 


or included in the Pictish nation; and it may be 
hoped that something more will be learned 
about them when the Pictish sculptures are in- 
terpret I ie, of the little that is 
known about the Picts, there is one fact (p. 174 


“1,” Meantime 


that appears to point to a non Aryan 





bar 


acter. This isthe custom of inheritance in the 


female line: the royal dignity ‘‘never went 
from father to son: but when the King died 
the crown went to his next brother, or, in de- 
fault, 
nearest male relation cluiming through a femule, 


to his sister’s son, or in any event to the 
and on the female side.” This is a custom 
familiar enough in primitive nations, but only 
found in a few obscure instances among Aryan 
nations, 
evidence,” continues Mr. Elton, ‘‘ that the Aryan 
nations had established the ‘ 
which the family was confined to males and un 
married women descended from a patriarchal 
ancestor, even before the divisions which brought 
the Celts into Europe.” 
too strongly (see Mr. Yonge’s 
Saxon Family Law,’ p. 149) ; 


“There is an abundance of positive 


agnatic system,’ by 


This is perhaps stated 


Essay on Anglo- 


but at any rate the 


| family, if not the agnatic family, does appear to 


have been a characteristic institution of the 
Aryan peoples. Mr. Elton’s suggestion, that the 
exceptions to this (as among the Spartans) are 
instances of the survival of the customs of an 
older people, is worthy of consideration, 
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To the ime cause, the persistence of pre- 
institutions, Mr. among 
other things, the curious custom of ‘ Borough- 
English” or ** Junior-Right,” by which the in- 
heritance passed to the youngest instead of the 
eldest 


Aryan <Iton traces, 


son or daughter. This custom he finds, 
interiningled with gavelkind or primogeniture, 
in various parts of England, but nowhere in Ire- 
land or Scotland ; in various parts of Germany, 
but the 
extensively in Eastern Europe, and in some other 
parts of the world. 


nowhere on Scandinavian mainland ; 
This, too, appears to be 
with the established doctrine in 
regard to the Aryan race—that of a primogeni- 
ture wholly different in origin from feudal pri- 
the custom ‘* which connected the 
eldest son with the duty of guarding the hearth 
and performing the family rites” (p. 210). (We 
will notice here, by the way, a very useful col- 
lection of the facts which testify to the worship 
of the hearth among Celtic and Slavic peo- 
ples.) This custom, therefore, at variance with 
the Aryan institutions with which it is sur- 
rounded, he ascribes to a survival of pre-Aryan 
Whether Mr. Elton’s theory that the 
round-headed race were non-Aryans be accepted 
or not, there can be no doubt that he has done 
good service by emphasizing so strongly the 
pre-Aryan elements in the population of Eng- 
land, and that the suggestion of a survival of 
their customs furnishes a useful hypothesis to 
explain the apparent inconsistency that exists 
between the strongly-marked Aryan institu- 
tions, built upon the family, and the singular 
customs that are found here and there among 
nations that passas Aryan. The weakest point 
in the theory of ancient society worked out by 
the late Mr. Morgan is the assumption that the 
Greeks and Romans, the Germans and Slavs, 
went through all the phases of progress found 
among the Iroquois and the Mexicans. 

We have at this length Mr. Elton’s 
theory about the intermediate race—tall, fair, 
brachycephalous—because it is really the most 
significant part of his book, and because upon it 
he takes distinct issue with so high an authority 
as Mr. Skene. As to the Celts themselves, who 
followed this bronze-age people, he presents a 
view different from that generally accepted. 
We are accustomed, on the assumption that the 
Irish and Welsh languages were as far apart as 
possible, to consider these as representing respec- 
tively the two branches of the Celtic race (Gaelic 
and Cymric), and to connect the Celts of Gaul 
with the Welsh of Britain rather than with the 
Gaels of Ireland. Mr. Elton shows, from the in- 
vestigations of Professor Rhys, that the evidence 
of language has been misinterpreted : that in the 
early centuries (the fifth and sixth after Christ) 
**the Welsh and Irish languages resembled each 
other in the very points on which they after- 
ward differed” (p. 101). Consistently with this 
view, instead of treating the Welsh and Irish as 
independent branches of the Celtic race, he 
treats ‘‘the Britons of the Interior” as a whole, 
in chap. ix., distinguishing them merely from 
‘the Gauls in Britain ” (chap. v.)—that is, the 
immigrants from Gaul, including the Cantii, the 
Trinobantes, the Iceni, the Catuvellaunian con- 
federacy, etc., the occupants of southeastern 
Britain. The customs and institutions of each 
of these groups, with their state of civilization, 
are carefully described. 

One of the best bits of work in the volume is 
the reconstruction, as we may almost call it, of 
the voyage of Pytheas, in the two opening chap- 
All the fragments that mention this voy- 
age are collected and compared, and a high 
degree of value and authority is vindicated— 
and it would seem established—for this pioneer 
His voyage, we are told (p. 15), was 


irreconcilable 


mogeniture : 


usages, 


given 


ters. 


explorer, 


‘* from Cadiz around Spain to Brittany, from 


¢ 
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Brittany to Kent and several other parts of 
Britain, from the Thames to the Rhine, round 
Jutland along the Baltic to the Vistula (which 
was mistaken for the Tanais) ; thence out of the 
Baltic and up the Norwegian coast to the Arctic 
circle ; thence to the Shetlands and the north of 
Scotland, and afterward to Brittany again; and 
so to the mouth of the Garonne, where he found 
a route leading to Marseilles.” He ‘did not 
visit Ireland or the western coast of Britain.” 
The results of these discoveries are seen in 
“the extent and accuracy of the knowledge 
which the earliest classical writers possessed 
concerning the north of Europe, as compared 
with the comparative ignorance and confusion 
of later times.” If the whole book will be wel- 
come to historical students, these chapters will 
be of great service in the study of classical phi- 
lology. The two closing chapters, upon the 
Roman occupation and the English conquest, do 
not need any special notice, except to remark 
that they contain an admirable summary of the 
history of Britain during the first six centuries 
of the Christian era. 

If we were disposed to point out any defect in 
the workmanship of this book, it would be that 
the author is not always clear and precise in the 
statement of his problems. In chap. vi., for ex- 
ample, a brief sketch at the outset of the condi- 
tions of the inquiry—exactly what is known and 
established as to the prehistoric tribes, and the 
substance of the leading theories—would have 
been very acceptable. We on this side of the 
Atlantic, at any rate, are not so familiar with 
the long and the round barrows, the dolicho- 
cephalic and brachycephalic remains, the dol- 
mens and the cromlechs, as not to find some 
obscurity at first. The book is a remarkably 
handsome one, and is provided with copies of 
ten ancient maps, mostly from the Latin Ptole- 
my of 1478 and that of 1525. 


HUNGARY. 

‘ Magyarland”; Being the Narrative of Our 
Travels through the Highlands and Lowlands 
of Hungary. By a Fellow of the Carpathian 
Society, author of ‘The Indian Alps.’ 2 vols. 
London. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1882, 

**Our travels ” are the travels of British ladies, 

and our “ fellow” is one of them. She is a good 

sketcher with pen and pencil, and her descrip- 
tions of the Hungarian mountains and plains, of 

Magyars, Slovaks, Ruthenians, and other dwell- 

ers in the polyglot land encircled by the Carpa- 

thians, will afford much amusement and a little 
correct information to her readers. It is not her 
first journey to that romantic country. She 
opens her narrative with visions of Buda-Pesth 
which reappear before her fancy. ‘‘The por- 
phyry hills of Buda stand out blue against the 
sky. . . . What stirring memories come 
crowding into the mind! What changes have 

come over this ancient city of kings since im- 

perial Rome sat proudly enthroned within its 

confines, and in her days of power erected this 

{which ?] amphitheatre, enduring type of her 

greatness and her brutality ! How varied and 

mighty have been thy fortunes, proud Secam- 
bria, since thy proconsuls celebrated in this 
arena their cruel fétes!” Which we must pro- 

saically explain by adding that Old-Buda, a 

place adjoining the Buda of these visions, stands 

on the site of ancient Aquincum, a Roman 
town where emperors might have sat enthroned, 
and proconsuls might have celebrated fétes, and 

that medizval chroniclers talk of Sicambria, a 

royal seat of Attila on the Danube, which criti- 

cal history rejects as a fiction. And then “‘we 
hear the triumphal strains of martial music that 
proclaim the overthrow of Rome and the erec- 
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tion of Attila’s iron throne,” and see “ Arpad 
and his chieftains from the North, who celebrate 
in their turn, on the ruins of Attila’s palaces, 
with the music of lyres and the clash of cymbals, 
the Magyar’s conquest of Pannonia.” All these 
appear to us—in a romantic dream—crowding 
out Charles Robert, Louis the Great, and Mat- 
thias Corvinus, who did sit enthroned in Buda. 
“ Truly, a wondrous history !” 

It was a lovely May morning on which our 
travellers started. In Paris they lingered for a 
day to call on a Hungarian merchant. He was 
absent, but a Frenchman volunteered advice as 
to the route. He could not refrain, however, 
from muttering: ‘‘Que les Anglais sont origi- 
nals (sic) /” They ought to be satisfied with visit- 
ing Pesth. ‘‘ Vous avez raisong, mussoo,” said 
an American who was present. ‘‘ Natur’ made 
Hungary a first-class country, but they’ve got a 
mode of locomotion there that whips all crea- 
tion. As to railways, they’ve none to speak of ; 
and when you do find ’em, the pace at which the 
lumbering old machines craw] along is a caution 
even to snails. If you want to do the Danube,” 
ete. This great familiarity of our authoress 
with typical Gallicism and Americanism may 
serve as an earnest of her accuracy in depicting 
Magyar things. In Venice she learned from a 
railroad inspettore that to the Hungarian fron- 
tier she had to go through Cormdéns (sic), and 
that Italians ‘‘ do not often travel, and to Hun- 
gary never,” the climate of Hungary being 
‘“‘una (sie) clima da Diavolo.” The necessary 
provisions for the inner man were procured ; 
‘* for the necessities of the outer man ” the travel- 
lers ‘‘ were already well provided by the posses- 
sion of a large bunda, a relic of former travels. 
This magnificent garment of Hungarian inven- 
tion is a glorious institution,” being grandly 
adapted to the climate of the country, where, as 
we are told to our amazement, “the chill which 
immediately follows the setting of the sun often 
causes the temperature to sink 20° Réaumur in 
the short space of two hours.” (Hear, hear !) 
It is of Hungary, and not of the desert of 
Sahara, we are reading. And strange like the 
climate is also the great plain of Hungary, of 
which we have the following, not altogether 
fanciful, description : 

“The majestic Alféld, or plains of Hungary— 
the European Pampas, as they have been called 
—though hardiy as boundless as the Ocean, are 
searcely less fickle : now soft and tender, under 
a calm and cloudless sky, as they slumber in the 
dreamy haze of sunny noontide, now all glorious 
in the resplendent hues of the out-goings and in- 
comings of Day ; anon fierce and tumultuous, as 
a violent wind sweeps over them, which, meet- 
ing with no obstacle whereon to spend its fury, 
whirls shrieking in frantic circles like an angr 
demon, tosses the trembling and resistless hi - 
locks of sand into billows, or, with a hissing 
noise, lashes them into fragments like ocean 
spray. Here also in summer, as on the great 
African desert, the traveller crossing the sandy 
wastes is often misled by the delusive mirage. 
In the distance a lake or village or lonely csdrda 
(tavern) lures him on and causes him to lose his 
way. . . . Who can describe the awful 
grandeur and stillness that reigns over this 
boundless region as Night comes hastening on, 
bringing with it the stars, to hang like silver 
lamps in the sapphire deeps ?” etc. 

Our authoress reaches the extreme southwest- 
ern corner of Hungary, and, glowing with poetic 
imagination, believes she has ‘‘now reached the 
threshold of the great plains,” although the 
whole of the hilly and wooded Trans-Danubian 
Circle, a main division of the country, is still 
between her and those plains, not to speak of 
the real Alfé6ld, which is in the eastern half of 
the kingdom. ‘“ The vast prairies we have now 
entered ”—in fanciful thought—have ever been 
considered, we are told, “‘the Eldorado of bri- 
gands, who until recently—that is to say, until 
ten or twenty years ago—kept the otherwise 
peaceful dwellers of the plains in a perpetual 
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state of terror and alarm. Amongst 
these brigands of modern time were men of edu- 
cation and family ; not only this, it has even 
been darkly hinted that magnates who at one 
time held responsible positions under Govern- 
ment have been more than suspected of joining 
these marauders for the purpose of recruiting 
their enfeebled finances.” More startling still, 
and evidently more “darkly hinted,” is ‘‘ the 
fact of there having been no fewer than twelve 
hundred of these robber-criminals imprisoned at 
the same time within the walls of the fortress of 
Szegedin, the capital of the Alféld.” (We used 
to believe that Debreczin was the capital.) In 
explanation of this extraordinary state of things, 
we hear that the Turks held the greater part of 
the country in possession *‘ until a comparatively 
recent date”—that is, strictly speaking, until 
two hundred years ago ; that ‘‘ the Magyars are 
radicals in all political and national affairs ”— 
which makes us wonder how the Dedk and 
Moderate Liberal parties have managed to 
control Hungarian politics from the restoration 
of the constitutional régime in 1867 to this day : 
that ——. But we have no more time for this 
book ; we leave and recommend it to those who 
relish a modicum of true information mixed up 
with a goodly measure of fanciful and lively 
talk. We must, however, still protest against 
the profuse admixture of Magyar and Slavic 
words, half of which are incorrectly printed. 
Thus, to cite a few examples, we find on page 
104, vol. i., ‘‘Jézsef” (three times) for Jézsef, 
“britzska” for bricska, and “ Féjévar” for Fe- 
jérvdr; on page 106, “Muska” for muszka, 
‘«« Angolok for angolok, “16” for Jé, and again 
““Féjévar,” followed by the same thrice-wrong 
word on the following page ; on page 110, again 
three times, ‘‘ Jozsef”; and on page 116, *‘ Vardés- 
marty” for Vdérésmarty, the name of “the 
Schiller of Hungary.” 


Chaneellorsville and Gettysburg. By Abner 
Doubleday, Brevet Major-General U. 8S. A. 
(Campaigns of the Civil War. Vol. VI.) 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1582, 


New 


IN commenting upon the preceding volumes of 
this series we have endeavored to call attention 
to the unbiassed and unpartisan spirit in which 
they have been written, to the manner in which 
preconceived opinions have been laid aside in the 
endeavor to form an accurate and impartial his- 
torical judgment, and to the fact that the 
authors have made a careful study of all mate- 
rials, published or unpublished, in the possession 
of the War Department; have used this material 
in proper proportions, have given full weight to 
conflicting testimony, and have named their 
authority for every statement that was likely to 
be disputed. This historical spirit has per- 
meated each one of the preceding military 
narratives; and though many people may 
refuse to accept their conclusions, every one 
must acknowledge that they have been reached 
by fair-minded and patient investigation. 
This uniformity is now sharply broken by a 
book which is conspicuous for the absence of 
every one of the good qualities above referred 
to. The historical spirit is entirely lacking, start- 
ling statements are constantly made without any 
authority being given for them, questions of 
numbers engaged and losses incurred are quoted 
at second hand, minor details are dwelt upon at 
length, while great facts are hastily passed over, 
and there isa vein of personal animosity run- 
ning through the book which throws discredit 
upon everything in it. 

The campaign of Chancellorsville—most bril- 
liantly begun, most pitifully ended—was lost 
primarily by Hooker’s inefficiency, and second- 
arily by Howard’s neglect to take proper precau- 
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tions on his right flank. We think that there is 
hardly any question at this day of the relative 


| importance of the faults committed by these two 


| officers. 





Even for Howard’s neglect Hooker is 
himself in some measure responsible, for although 
whe sent Howard a positive order at 9:30 A. M., 
saying that there was reason to suppose the ene- 
my was moving toward his right, and directing 
him to be prepared foran attack in that quarter, 
yet, at 4:10 p. m., he sent a despatch to Sedgwick, 
saying that the enemy was flying, trying to save 
his trains. By this despatch Hooker showed that 
he had modified his opinions of the morning, and 
did not consider an attack upon Howard as prob- 
able. Had he still anticipated an attack on his 
right, it would have been bis duty to reiterate 
his orders to Howard. Nothing, however, can 
relieve Howard from the responsibility for his 
inaction in this matter, which amounted to diso- 
bedience of orders of a very serious character. 
But the injustice done by this book consists in 
bringing Howard’s action into such prominence 
as to make it appear that the whole battle was 
lost by him. So far is this from being the case 
that, even considering the Eleventh Corps as 
completely destroyed and non-existent, Hooker 
had still nine men to five of Lee; and both before 
and after the rout of this corps Hooker com- 
mitted such mistakes, and was so feeble and 
irresolute, that his defeat was certain against 
such antagonists as Lee and Jackson. 

If the battle was lost by any one single mis- 
take, it was already lost on the Ist of May, when 
Hooker, after meeting but trifling opposition, 
voluntarily withdrew from the open ground 
toward Tabernacle Church into the dense thick- 
ets of the Wilderness. The disaster was in- 
creased by Hooker's ridiculous order to Sedg- 
wick, by the manner in which he allowed him- 
self to be driven back by an inferior force on the 
3d of May, and by his utter inaction on the 4th 
of May during the severe attack upon Sedgwick. 
In short, Hooker was fairly beaten by the supe- 
rior skill and boldness of his antagonist, and his 
responsibility for the defeat was clearly and 
sharply defined. This book endeavors to divide 
the responsibility and throw the greater part of 
it upon a subordinate general, against whom, as 
is evident throughout, the author has strong 
feelings of personal resentment. 

The battle of Gettysburg is described in the 
same personal vein, deficient in dignity as well 
as in accuracy and impartiality. From be- 
ginning to end Meade is nowhere commended, 
and the criticisms passed upon him are not those 
just criticisms which can be made upon any 
commanding general, but are mere sneers. Atone 
point they pass beyond all bounds in asserting 
that ‘‘ there can be no question ” that Meade de- 
sired to retreat on the night of July 2d, but was 
restrained by his corps commanders, when, in 
fact,-Meade testified under oath, in the most ex- 
plicit language, that he had no such intention, 
and all the principal generals, except Butterfield, 
testified to the same effect. The animus against 
Meade is so marked that it becomes necessary to 
point out—what otherwise would be unjust— 
that General Doubleday, having been temporari- 
ly in command of the First Corps, was relieved 
on the night of July 1st by a junior officer, and 
that on July 7th he left the army, and passed his 
time during the remainder of the war as a mem- 
ber of courts-martial and military commissions. 
In his testimony before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, he ascribed his re- 
lief to the following cause: ‘“‘No man who 
is an anti-slavery man or ananti-McClellan man 
can expect decent treatment in that army as at 
present constituted.” That was his opinion in 
March, 1864, and there is no reason to believe it 
has changed. He now believes it to be his duty 
‘to give to posterity the benefit of his personal re- 
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collections.” Such recollections are very interest 
ing, but they are in no sense history ; and the 
whole tenor of this book is so essentially different 
from that of the series in which it is placed, and 
there are so many other good accounts of the 
battle of Gettysburg, that we hardly think it 
necessary to follow these personal recollections 
in detail. 


Transactions of the Cambridge Philological 
Society. Vol. I., from 1872-1880. Edited by 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Honorary Secretary 
London : Triibner. 1881. 

THE Society whose Transactions are here re 

corded has existed only eight years. It started 

into life under the auspices of two of the most 
eminent members of the University of Cam 
bridge, Prof. Cowell and Mr. R. C. Jebb. The 
first list of the Council of the Society includes 
most of those whose names have obtained recog 

nition out of England—Munro, Skeat, Paley, J 

E. B. Mayor—each of whom has contribvted 

something to the present volume. As Oxford 

has not at present taken the same course, and 
has indeed only recently begun to print a yearly 

abstract of the proceedings of its own Society, a 

unique interest attaches to this first collective 

record of the philological activity of the sister 
university. The Journal of Philology, the only 
recognized English organ in this department, is 
also published by Cambridge ; and were it not 

for the newly-started Anecdota Owontensia, a 

really enlightened undertaking inaugurated by 

Max Miller and other ardent supporters of re 

search, the world at large might imagine that 

somnolence had overtaken the older university, 
or at least that it was contented with illuminat 
ing its own members. 

The volume before us is, as might be expected, 
mainly occupied with discussions of difficulties 
in classical authors—notes, in fact, on particular 
passages from the works most recognized in the 
classical tripos. As this extends over a very 
wide field, the papers are of course highly multi- 
farious, including not well-known 
works as the Homeric poenis, the Tragics, 
Thucydides, Cicero, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, 
etc., but also those less widely studied—Pindar, 
Hesiod, Theophrastus, the Greek orators, Luci- 
lius, Tibullus, Propertius, etc. Aristotle has an 
able exponent in Mr. H. Jackson, who has also, 
in conjunction with Mr. Paley, contributed to 
one of the rare discussions we have been able to 
find in these 420 pages on Plato. Prof. Mayor’s 
papers are on the whole the best part of the 
book. They fall into two heads, (1) lexicogra- 
phical, (2) antiquarian. Under the first head 
special attention may be called to the remarks 
on the last two editions of Forcellini’s ‘ Lexicon» 
(De Vit, Corradini), and on the American Latin 
Dictionary of Lewis and Short, which Prof. 
Mayor (probably the greatest living authority 
on the subject) pronounces to be more copious 
and trustworthy than any of the same bulk that 
has yet appeared in any language. To the 
second head belong the papers tracing the origin 
and growth of the expressions ‘‘ poetical licence,” 
‘*to save appearances,” ‘‘in puris naturalibus,” 
“hemina sanguinis.”. Mr. Munro contributes 
an ingenious paper on a well-known passage of 
Lucilius, and another on the era of that author, 
who, since the publication of L. Miiller’s im- 
portant edition, has begun to be better known 
and more studied. To complete this triad of 
eminent philologers, there are two or three 
papers by the late Richard Shilleto—on Greek 
compounds with 4- and éve-; on cvvagopeiv and 
agodia ; on Greek deponents with aorist in -6y»— 
all of which will be found fully up to the level 
of that great scholar at his best. 

Among the contributions of less notable men 
may be mentioned two articles by Hermann 
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1 Mr. Magnusson present non - classical 
| 
philology. Finally, as a sort of appendix, are | 
added five reviews of what was written in 1880 | 
| 
on Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Propertius (men- | 
tioned above), and Servius. The lastis by Prof. 

H. Nettleship, of Oxford, and is, though short, | 

one of the most considerable articles in the vol- 

ume. It ij uch to be hoped that this able 
holar will do for the Philological Society of 
his university what Mr. Postgate has done for 

Cambridge. 
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